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This picture shows the Eight Virginia Presidents of the United States and their homes. It is an in- 


teresting study in pictorial history. 
building in Virginia. 
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PRESIDENT’S SPECIAL 


N. E. A. Convention 
Minneapolis July 1-6 


Via Cincinnati and Chicago 





ALL PAID FOR TOUR 





TRIP RETURNS VIA 


Duluth, Steamship through the Great Lakes, Detroit, Toronto, Niagara 
Falls, and down the Hudson to New York City. Three days in New 
York City. 


Special side trip (Optional) down the St. Lawrence River through Thou- 
sand Islands, the Rapids, Quebec, Montreal, Plattsburg, Lake George, 
Lake Champlain, Albany, down the Hudson to New York City. 





Conducted by 


EDGERTON TOURING CO. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Under the personal care of 
Josepu H. Saunpers, State Director, N. E. A., 
Newport News, Va. 


Credit will be given for renewal of teachers’ certificates. Circular of 
information furnished on request 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA SUMMER QUARTER 


Epwin ANDERSON ALDERMAN, Ph. B.. D. C. L., LL. D., President 
CHARLES GitMorRE Mapuis, Ped., D., LL. D., Dean 


First Term, June 18-July 27; Second Term, July 30-August 31 
Institute of Public Affairs, August 6-18, 1928 


During the Summer Quarter, courses are offered which will meet the following certificate and degree requirements: 


. The Requirements of the West Law. 

. Renewal of Certificates. 
3. Elementary Certificate. 

. Normal Professionai Certificate—For Primary or Grammar Grade Teachers. 
5. Special Certificates for High School Teachers. 

. Collegiate Certificate for High School Teachers. 

. Collegiate Professional Certificate for High School Teachers. 

. The Degrees of B. A., B. S., B. S. in Education. 


. Degrees of M. A. and M. S. 
SOME SPECIAL FEATURES 


Degrees conferred on men and women for summer work, 

Master’s Degree may be obtained by properly qualified students in three summer quarters. 

A Special Summer School of Music with three instructors in public school music, one in Organ, two in Piano and 
Violin. 

Supervised Teaching and a Special Kindergarten with Observation Classes. 

Special courses in Library Methods, Commercial Subjects, including Stenography, Typewriting, Bookkeeping, Account- 
ing, Finance and Banking, a course in Parent-Teacher Association work and a Short Course in Girl Scout Leadership. 


EXPENSES TO VIRGINIA TEACHERS 
Tuition 
Registration Fee, six weeks 
Room Rent in Dormitories, six weeks, 2 in room 
Board University Cafeteria Hall, 41 days, estimated 


Board and room in private families can be secured for from $7.50 to $10.00 a week. 

The University of Virginia Summer Quarter ranks in size, faculty and courses offered with the few largest and best in the 
United States, and last year attracted 2,167 students from thirty-five States and six foreign countries, besides several 
hundred visitors. It offers opportunities unexcelled in the South and should make a strong appeal to Virginia teach- 
ers seeking broader scholarship and training and wider social advantages. 

Catalogue now in press. Mailed only on request except to those attending last session. If interested send name and 
address on postal card at once to 


SECRETARY OF SUMMER QUARTER, University, Virginia, Box 149 

















Seven Weeks In _ Roanoke College 
PARIS Salem, Virginia 


SUMMER SESSION OF 1928 


with the Summer School of 


The College of William and Mary One Nine-Weeks’ Term 
June 11-August 10 





> FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


In the Roanoke Valley of Southwest Virginia, 
amid the Blue Ridge and Allegheny Mountains, 
: seven miles west of Roanoke City. Cool moun- 
dents and teachers. Courses given by members of | ente: elite 


the William and Mary faculty. Sapeatenty ” Courses of college grade in all departments for 
study at the Sorbonne. Credit given for courses degree credit. Courses in education to meet state 
successfully completed. Sight-seeing tours in Paris | requirements for Elementary, Special, Collegiate, 
and Collegiate Professional Certificates. Scien- 
tific courses to satisfy entrance requirements of 
medical and dental colleges. West Law courses. 
Courses in applied arts, music and dramatics. 


The College offers, through its 1928 Summer 


School in France, an attractive program to stu- 


and week-end excursions to historic points. Write 


for bulletin and information to 


A. G. WitttaMs and J. D. Carter, Jr., 


Directors MODERATE FEES 
For catalogue, address 


421 Scotland St., Williamsburg, Virginia 
Cc. B. BROWN, Director of Summer Courses 
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Used in over 4000 schools in 4 years and 
steadily growing in popularity 


Tanner’s 
Composition and Rhetoric 


Figures speak a strong language, and this remarkable record can only mean a 
remarkable book, a book which exactly meets the needs of high schools, a book 
which teachers have learned they can depend on to rouse interest, to make every 
subject clear, to drill thoroughly on the fundamentals, to overcome common 
errors, to lead up naturally and easily to original composition. 


Catalogue price $1.56, subject to the usual discount. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
70 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 

















Series on Childhood Education 


Epirep By Patty SmituH Hitt, Director of Department of Kindergarten-First 
Grade Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Language and Literature in the Kindergarten and Primary Grades 
By ELEANOR TROXELL, Director of Demonstration School, State Normal School, 
Montclair, N. J. $1.25 
Outlines the fundamental principles of language training as adapted to the requirements of the 
kindergarten, first, second, and third grades. 
A Conduct Curriculum for the Kindergarten and First Grade 
Compiled by TEACHERS OF KINDERGARTEN and First Grape, Horace Mann 
School, New York $1.25 
Tells how new and better results in the education of young.children are possible of accomplishment. 
Beginnings of Art in the Public Schools 
By Marcaret E, Maruias, Art Supervisor of the Elementary Schools, Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio $1.25 
A record of the development of artistic expression in young children. 
Permanent Play Materials for Young Children 
By CHARLOTTE G. GARRISON, Department of Kindergarten-First Grade Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University $1.25 
A clear statement of principles which should guide the teacher in the selection, use, and care of 
permanent play materials for nursery schools, kindergartens, and primary grades. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 597 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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A Symposium on Part I of the Report of the Commission 
on Education by a Group of Educators 


From J. J. Kelly, Jr., President, Virginia Educa- 
tion Association and Superintendent Schools, 
Wise County 


HEN the Commission appointed to sur- 

\\V vey the public school system published 

its report a short time ago dealing with 
elementary education it practically carried the 
Same recommendations as were outlined in the 
Educational Survey report of 1919. As a whole 
the same findings were made and to my mind 
both reports are looking forward to improved 
methods in administration and practices. 

While I think the Commission is right in 
recommending sound accounting practices for the 
counties, cities and the State Department, yet, 
unless there is proof of actual waste and extrav- 
agance, has the report of the Commission not 
tended to create a lack of confidence in the school 
officials when it prints in bold type the question : 
“Is there waste and extravagance in the use of 
school funds?” As one of the school officials of 
one of the counties of Virginia I feel that there 
is no other department connected with govern- 
ment where a more accurate and complete record 
is kept of all school funds, whether they be re- 
ceived from puplic or private sources. It is prac- 
tical however to have uniform methods and 
practices and any changes made in either local or 
state accounting should remedy any existing un- 
sound methods. 

The reports only tend to emphasize the matters 
of knowledge to all connected with the public 
school system with reference to the condition of 
our rural schools and adaptation of the courses 
of study to the needs of the communities. 
Vocational education and vocational guidance 


may be classed as “‘frills” in education, but they 
must come so that the State may educate its citi- 
zens for the vocations of life. 

It is to be hoped that the General Assembly 
will adopt at once the recommendations of the 
Commission with reference to compulsory educa- 
tion. A law as outlined by the Commission will 
remedy a long standing defect. 

In the outline of administrative policies I do 
not feel that rural Virginia is yet in condition to 
accept the recommendation of the Commission 
for decentralization of administration and super- 
vision. Education is a state function just as 
equally as the roads are a state function. Through 
the recommendation of our Governor, State 
supervision of roads is being expanded and en- 
larged, having offered to the counties of the 
State the services of the Highway Department 
for road construction and supervision. Any plan 
for divorcing the school system from direct 
state control will tend to make education a local 
rather than a state problem. 

I am in accord with the recommendations of 
the Commission for the selection of school of- 
ficials with the exception of the election of the 
local trustees by popular vote. Why recommend 
something for the counties which is not applic- 
able to the cities of the State? If the city council 
appoints the members of the city school board 
why not have the board of supervisors appoint 
the county school board? This is far better than 
throwing the public school system open to the 
politicians. 

One of the best things noticeable in the report 
as concerns our Association is the recognition by 
the General Assembly of the Virginia Education 
Association, calling for its recommendations as 
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regards the teachers’ retirement law. Our As- 
sociation must have a hand in shaping the educa- 
tional policies of the State, and to that end we 
must work continually. 


From Henry G. Ellis, Superintendent Schools, 
Petersburg 


It is hardly possible to comment fairly on Part 
I of the Survey Commission’s Report before the 
full report of the survey staff to the Commission 
is available for study; but some general com- 
ment, particularly on specific recommendations, 
may not be amiss. 

The most gratifying thing about the whole re- 
port is that it vindicates the work of the public 
school system during the past several years of 
change and progress, and strengthens the claims 
of the educators of the State for larger support 
and fuller cooperation. It places responsibility 
fairly and constitutes a real challenge to the 
General Assembly and the entire State. 

It is not to be expected that anyone will agree 
with every recommendation of the Commission, 
without exception. It is hardly probable that 
there was such unanimity even in the Commis- 
sion itself. Most of the recommendations are 
sound and will no doubt meet with the hearty 
agreement of all connected with the work of pub- 
lic education. A few should meet with consider- 
able opposition. 

Among the many excellent recommendations of 
the Commission, several are deserving of special 
comment. All who recognize that the success of 
the schools is dependent upon sound business 
administration will agree that stringent measures 
should be employed to stop the unsound practice 
of spending funds for school purposes which 
have not been legally provided. Recognition by a 
legislative committee of the fact that better 
teaching is directly dependent upon better pay 
for teachers is refreshing, and should prove 
helpful. Appointment of division superintendents 
of schools by county and city school boards in- 
stead of by the State Board of Education is de- 
sirable. Tuition charges for resident pupils in 
high schools of the State must be abolished if we 
are to have a modern system of public secondary 
education. The Commission wisely took notice 
of the rivalry and harmful competition of two 
auxiliary educational agencies. The recom- 


mended codification of the school laws is much 
needed. 

A few of the recommendations are open to the 
charge of vagueness and indefiniteness. For in- 
stance, the recommendation in the important mat- 
ter of textbook adoptions doesn’t seem to get 
anywhere. The same criticism might be made of 
one or two others. It is quite possible that the 
full report of the survey staff will make these 
recommendations more valuable. 

Three major recommendations should not meet 
with approval. The general recommendation of 
decentralization of school authority seems to me 
unsound. If we accept the premise that public 
education is a state function, it is hard to escape 
the conclusion that the authority of the State 
Board of Education and the State Department 
of Education should be strengthened rather than 
weakened. The recommendation of the Com- 
mission as to the method of appointment of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction is not near- 
ly.so wise as that of the survey commission of 
1920. The recommendation that school trustees 
be elected by the people will probably cause more 
comment than any other single recommendation. 
In my opinion, this is the least defensible of the 
recommendations, and the only one that might be 
considered really dangerous. 


From John C. Myers, Superintendent Schools, 
Rockingham County 


Part I of the Survey Commission report shows 
that careful and conscientious effort has been 
made by the Commission and the findings should 
point the way to immediate improvement in our 
public schools. No particular fault is found with 
school officials and no serious defects in our 
school system in general are pointed out. 

The report says that the rural schools are our 
weakest schools. Not many will deny this. The 
situation has been apparent for many years and 
is growing worse. Four important recommenda- 
tions are set forth in the report for improvement 
of these schools: 

The four big things for improvement are: 

1. Better salaries for better teachers. A one- 
teacher school is a poor organization indeed for 
the education of children, yet it is not absolutely 
hopeless with a real live, earnest, well-trained 
teacher on the job. 
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2. Consolidation, by which means the small 
inefficient school will be replaced by the larger 
unit, especially in sections where good roads 
make possible transportation of pupils. 

3. Supervisors, who offer real guidance and 
assistance. 

4. Minimum school term of one hundred sixty 
days, required by law. 

Any earnest attempt to benefit by the above 
important recommendations will require much 
larger school appropriations. The Commission is 
convinced that more money is our biggest need, 
and expresses the hope that increased revenues 
will provide this in future years. It is to be 
regretted that this part of the report is timid. 
When it was found that we could not build a 
modern road system in the State without vastly 
greater sums of money, special sessions of our 
Legislature were held to provide the needed 
revenue. Is the education of the children of Vir- 
ginia of less importance than a good road sys- 
tem? We have had a careful and honest in- 
vestigation of our school system and the real 
trouble has been found in lack of money. Shall 
we now be satisfied to wait for increased income 
from present sources? 

Our Legislature and local authorities should 
put into immediate operation in an_ earnest 
fashion the recommendations of the Survey Com- 
mission by providing the necessary funds, other- 
the the cannot be 


effective. 


wise work of Commission 


From H. L. Sulfridge, Principal of Schools, 
Big Stone Gap 

There is nothing especially new or startling in 
the report of the recent Survey Commission on 
elementary and secondary education as published 
in the last issue of the Journal. People fairly 
well acquainted with the history of education in 
Virginia during the past ten years are aware of 
the defects and needs mentioned in the report. 
As a matter of fact, many of the findings and 
recommendations of the Barton Commission are 
found in the report of a previous Education 
Commission published in 1919. The appointment 
of members of the State Board of Education by 
the Governor, the appointment of the State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction to administer 
the of the State 
Board, the election of the county school board 


the schools under direction 
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by the people, the appointment of the division 
superintendents by the respective county and city 
boards, the need of better accounting methods by 
the local boards, a more effective compulsory at- 
tendance law, better supervision, higher stand- 
ards for teachers, more money for the schools, 
and a sounder and more equitable teachers’ re- 
tirement law,—these are some of the outstanding 
recommendations of the Commission, 
They were the outstanding recommendations of 
the Education Commission in 1919. We have 
had eight years to think about them. What are 
we going to do about them? 

Virginia’s educational system is like a sick man 


Sarton 


who went to a reputable physician, had his case 
diagnosed and treatment prescribed. But he did 
not like the diagnosis or the treatment. The 
whole thing was unpleasant. So he has suffered 
for a number of years in the delusion that there 
must be some mistake or that nature would effect 
a cure. Now, he has gone to another physician 
who has made the same diagnosis and prescribed 
the same treatment. The question is, how many 
diagnoses with their consequent expense will be 
necessary before the patient decides to take the 
treatment? 


From Cornelia S. Adair, President, National 
Education Association, Richmond 


The members of the Commission to Survey 
the Education System of Virginia should be 
heartily congratulated on their excellent report 
on elementary and secondary education. With 
due recognition of the good work that has been 
done, the Commission emphasizes the fact that 
every child in Virginia has a right to that type 
of education which will best fit him for his maxi- 
To this end, they 
have stressed the need for well trained and well 
paid teachers to give to each child his rightful 


mum accomplishment in life. 


opportunity for guided growth, for competent 
supervisors, for increased library facilities, and 
for a compulsory education law which will re- 
move the stigma of illiteracy from our Virginia 
children. 

The recommendations in regard to the appoint- 
ment of the Board of Education, the election of 
county school boards (provided this means with 
fiscal independence) and the appointment of 
superintendents are in line with modern practice 
with one exception—most educational authorities 
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believe that the State Board of Education should 
appoint the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction and that he should be responsible to 
that Board. 

The writer views with interest the recom- 
mendation in regard to the Teachers’ Retirement 
Fund Law and urges each teacher in the State 
to study the recommendations of the Retirement 
Committee of the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion. 

In this remarkable age of transition the 
schools have a great responsibility for the present 
and future well-being of the country. Theirs is 
the task of fitting the coming citizen to meet and 
solve the problems of life. But educators are not 
alone in bearing this responsibility. Education is 
the most important business of the State. It is 
the duty of every man and woman to see that 
the schools have the best financial, moral and 
spiritual support that the State can give. 


From H. V. White, Principal of Schools, 
Holland 


The entire country is trying to educate all of 
the children, those of the less fortunate as well 
as the fortunate. This is the greatest task facing 
Virginia and America and grows in greatness 
with the increase in population. 

The Commission authorized by the 1927 Gen- 
eral Assembly has submitted a report full of con- 
structive recommendations and bold in its criti- 
cisms of so broad a subject as public education. 
I am heartily in favor of the improvement of the 
rural teacher and with it the increase in salary. 
Virginia is primarily rural and her future pro- 
gress depends largely on the training of the rural 
boy and girl. 

I favor the adapting of the courses and 
methods to the needs of the pupils of today, but 
I see in this a danger of lowering standards un- 
less carefully supervised. 

I heartily favor competent supervisors where 
funds permit but there is also the danger in rural 
Virginia of overcrowded grades in a thoroughly 
supervised system. 

I endorse this report with one exception and 
take the liberty to suggest this change. The 
Commission recommends that the school trustees 
be elected by the people and that they appoint 
the division superintendent. This of course is to 
give direct control to the people. There are those 


who believe the superintendent should be elected 
by the people. It is my belief that such a super- 
intendent would be handicapped in the perform- 
ance of his professional duties. The election of 
the trustees by the people would put factions and 
cliques in competition for local supremacy and 
narrow down to election of the superintendent by 
the people. It would be “the same negro baby 
with a new dress on.” 


There is still another school who thinks the 
trustees and boards of supervisors should be re- 
placed by one board having authority to levy and 
expend. Of the two recommendations I prefer 
the latter providing they do not have the au- 
thority to appoint division superintendents. Local 
boards authorized to appoint superintendents 
should be appointed boards, the electoral board 
should be eliminated and local appeals taken to 
the State Board of Education. 


From Lottie M. Evans, Principal, Westhampton 
High School, Henrico County 


The recommendation for unifying the systems 
prevalent in accounting impresses me as extreme- 
ly important. The teacher dollar should be ac- 
counted for as accurately as any money expended 
for public business. 

| am thoroughly in sympathy with the sugges- 
tion that more attention be given to the trades 
and vocations than has been given heretofore. 
None of us is willing to eliminate the cultural 
background of Virginia but experience has 
proved that not all children have the native 
ability for foreign languages. Why should we 
experiment with children who evidence no ability 
for such subjects? They should have courses 
that will fit them to use what they have been 
endowed with. 

The suggestions as to methods to be employed 
is most significant and the training schools are 
doubtless prepared to meet these suggestions, for 
they must be met. 

Pupil guidance and elimination of pupils when 
pupil activity ceases are strikingly given and 
worthy of every teacher’s earnest consideration. 

Teachers know how serious the retard to 4a 
class of pupils one or two drones can be, and 
what to do with such has been the problem in 
many a schoolroom. They represent a serious 
deficit in accounting for the teacher dollar. 
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Library facilities represent a problem to many 
small schools and the recommendation that the 
State Department handle the features now con- 
nected with the State Library is both wise and 
expedient. 

[ am happy to note that the Commission 
recommends a study of texts by teachers before 
the next adoption and that supervision will be 
done only by the qualified and experienced. 

The report shows that the study as given in 
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Part I of the Educational Survey has been deep 
and efficient. The weak points in the Virginia 
educational system have been uncovered and sug- 
gestions presented in the simplest manner for 
strengthening them. 

To my mind an excellent piece of work has 
been given the educators of the State in Part I, 
and doubtless the machinery of government will 
proceed to make it effective under the progres- 
sive forces now in command. 





Interpreting History 


By PHRONSIE J. 


ISTORY, the subject which is so often 
H thought of by school children as being a 

mass of disconnected facts and numerous 
dates, can be made one of the most interesting, 
informative, and socializing subjects in the high 
school curriculum. 

The teacher of history has unlimited oppor- 
tunities to bring out the finest and best in the 
pupils under her instruction. She should be so 
interested in her pupils that she will be willing to 
give her whole self to the work. Enthusiasm 
means a great deal. If a teacher is enthusiastic 
about history she will help the pupils tie up the 
golden threads of the past with the silver ideals 
and thoughts of the present time. Her knowl- 
edge of history should have both width and 
breadth. Philosophy, science, literature, econom- 
ics, and sociology all help to give the teaching 
of history breadth; we no longer say the teacher 
who has specialized in history only is a good 
teacher of history. We realize now that it takes 
all of these other subjects to give the teacher of 
history a broad outlook on life, helping her to 
correlate, weigh and. assimilate theories and facts 
that have helped nations progress, or digress. 

History might be compared to martial music. 
Time beats out the harmony and rhythm of the 
ages and the tramp, tramp of the generations as 
they march in array should resound on the ears 
of the pupils. The teacher should bridge the gap 
between an isolated store of information about 
the present generation and the millions of genera- 
tions which have flourished and died, generations 
which will live again only through pages and 
pages of recordations. 

Is it possible to make all of these facts vital to 


MARSH, Salem 


the pupil? Is there anything he can carry over 
into his own life that will make him a happier 
and more worthy citizen? 

Teachers of history, unravel the woven web 
with its many patterns, many colorings, and 
vistas; reveal the hidden beauties, gaze within 
its weavings. Do you not see there strength of 
character, greatness of soul, initiative, daring, 
faith, love, peace, sorrow, sympathy, anger, hate, 
strife, art, architecture, literature, education, 
philosophy, and science? Could life experience 
or hold more than all of these things? Are 
greater things needed to inspire youth to high 
and noble deeds and words? 

Unravel this web with care, with patience, 
with understanding; do not mar its beauty, its 
fine texture and resplendent colors, but unravel 
it so that its last thread may be closely tied to 
the delicate thread that winds itself around our 
present days. Then slowly rewind this mass of 
beauty with its ideals and thoughts of the past, 
with the expressions, the feelings, the words, the 
ideals, traditions, and thoughts of our bouyant, 
splendid youth in such a way that those who 
unwind it in years to come may see even greater 
beauties, more resplendent colors, more lovely 
patterns, and a firmer faith in the things which 
will stand to time immemorial. With the re- 
winding should come the awakening of that sil- 
ver chord of life—love for knowledge and God. 

If a teacher is so successful as to help the pupil 
drink from the Pierian Spring of life, giving a 
part of that thing which we sometimes call “soul” 
or “spirit” to her work she will not have lived in 
vain but will become a part of the delicately, 
beautifully woven web of life. 
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Health Club Work in Norfolk County Schools 


By GEORGE D. FLOYD. Director 


HI: health work in Norfolk county was 
thoroughly organized in 1926-27 in all 


grammar grades. 

The purpose of the work is to instil in the 
pupils the following aims: 

To instruct children and youth so that they 
may conserve and improve their own health. 

To establish in them the habits and principles 
of living which, throughout their school life and 
in later years, will assure that abundant vigor 
and vitality which provide the basis for the 
greatest possible happiness and service in per- 
sonal, family and community life. 

To influence parents and other adults, 
through the health education program for chil- 
dren, to better habits and attitudes so that the 
school may become an effective agency for the 
promotion of the social aspects of health educa- 
tion in the family and community as well as in 
the school itself. 

To improve the individual and community life 
of the future; to insure a better second genera- 


tion and a still better third generation—a health- 
ier and fitter nation and race. 

The work is organized on a club basis, every 
room a sub-unit and every school a unit in the 
County Club. 

In the first and second grades the work is 
handled by the teacher as the leader, while in 
the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh grades the 
children, assisted by the teachers when neces- 
sary, do the inspections which consist of the fol- 


lowing: 

1. Hair brushed. 6. lars clean. 

2. Teeth cleaned. 7. Shoes clean. 

3. Hands clean. 8. Handkerchief clean. 
4. lace clean. 9. Clothes clean. 

5. Neck clean. 10. Wraps off. 


(li a child is absent place an “A” on the chart.) 
This is conducted by a different child each 
week appointed by the president. 
In each room there are three officers: Presi- 
dent, vice president and treasurer. These are 
first appointed by the teacher; later they are 
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elected by the pupils of the room, to serve one 
month. The duties of these officers are: Presi- 
to take the morning health inspection ; to appoint 
a child to make a special five-minute talk on a 
health education topic to be furnished by the 
physical director or a person in charge. The 
topic must be given to the child one week in 
advance. 

Vice president: Te act in place of the presi- 
dent when absent. 

Treasurer: To collect dues which must not 
be over five cents a month per member; this 
money is to be used for any health work and 
supplying tooth brushes, furnishing milk to the 
undernourished, etc. The club may decide 
whether there shall be dues or not. 


The inspection in the lower grades is taken by 


the teacher. Health topics are read each morning ; 
these are furnished by the physical director. 
No inspector, after room is thoroughly organ- 
ized, should lose more than three minutes. The 
morning inspection is as follows: The child, 
appointed by the president for a week, rises, 
goes to the front of the room with the inspec- 
tion papers in his hand and gives this command: 
“Prepare for morning inspection.” When this is 
given every child sits at attention, hands in front 
on desk, handkerchiefs placed on desk at right. 
After this the inspector starts at the right of the 
room inspecting two rows at a time, as follows: 
Hands. When this command is given the two 


children under inspection automatically turn 
hands. This gives the inspector time to see if 
nails are trimmed and the hands clean. 

Teeth: Children throw heads back with teeth 
exposed. 

Ears: Neck: The child on the right of the 
inspector throws left hand over head, pulls hair 
out of way, with right hand pulling collar down 
showing neck and ears plainly, the child on the 
left throwing his right hand on his head with 
the left hand pulling collar down. 

Shoes: Clothes: Both children turn rapidly, 
facing each other with feet placed in aisles. Con- 
tinue in similar manner until their aisle is in- 
spected. The inspector then returns to the front 
and continues until all children are inspected. 
No inspection is made working from the rear 
to the front. When the room is inspected, the 
one in charge returns to front of room, hands 
the inspection papers to the teacher and in turn 
is inspected by her. 

The inspection sheet furnished by the county 
contains blank spaces for the roll and the 10 
items on which the pupils are to be checked. 

At the end of each month the charts are 
checked up and the average of each pupil is 
read to the class. The chart is then filed for 
future reference and comparison as to the prog- 
ress made by each child and room. 

There are ten items, each valued at one point. 
For example: 
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Grade a — DAILY HEALTH REPORT Teacher___ spl iaamotioas 
Month of_ a 
1 Hair Brushed FRIDAY HEALTH TALKS 
2 Teeth Clean 
3 Hands Clean SPEAKERS SUBJECTS 
4 Face Clean 
5 Neck Clean 
6 Ears Clean 
7 Shoes Clean 
8 Handkerchief 
Clean 
9 Clothes Clean 
10 Wraps Off 
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Value of Each Point 1. Mark Pupils by Numbers, placing to right number of items pupil misses. 








If John Brown fails to brush his hair and that 
item was No. 5 on the list, a No. 5 should be 
placed after his name, counting 1 point off and 
showing wherein he has been delinquent. As 
work progresses and efficiency is established, the 
value of the points may vary. 

The children are urged to be strictly honest 
in the inspection regardless of friends and fav- 
orites among the students, this teaching, indirect- 
ly, the lessons of fairness and justice to all. 

The teacher should see that all this work is 
carried on in an orderly way and should give 
assistance when it is needed. The aim of cor- 
rect work, orderly done and in the smallest 
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amount of time, should at all times be upper- 
most in her mind. 

So far this article has dealt with the work of 
the graded schools, but as there are one-room 
schools—and always will be in the best of or- 
ganized counties—these cannot be overlooked. 
The teacher of such a school should take the 
lead in inspecting until all work is thoroughly 
organized; then the older pupils are put in 
charge and the same routine is carried out as in 
the larger graded schools. 

Teachers and pupils are both very much in- 
terested in the work, which interest no doubt 


has been largely responsible for its success. 


New Library Regulations for High Schools 


New standards governing libraries in ac- 
credited high schools were adopted by the State 
Board of Education January 17, 1928. 

The supervisor of public school libraries, 
C. W. Dickinson, Jr., and the supervisor of high 
schools, Dr. Sidney B. Hall, after a careful study 
of public school library regulations in other states, 
recommended library standards for accredited 


high schools which were adoptéd by the State 


Board of Education, as follows: 


Equipment 
1. Enrolment of 100 or fewer students. 

Separate classroom or space acceptable to the 
State Department fitted up with shelving, tables, 
and chairs; always accessible to students. 

2. Enrolment of ror to 300 students. 

Separate room or space acceptable to the State 
Department equipped with tables, chairs, shelves, 
loan desk, magazine rack, bulletin boards, cata- 
logue case, and other essential office equipment ; 
always accessible to students. 

3. Enrolment of 301 to 500 students. 

Separate room equipped with materials as 
listed under Number 2. 

4. Enrolment of 501 or more students. 

Same as listed under No. 3, with additional 
equipment to meet needs. If possible, separate 
rooms for conference and instruction in the use 
of the library and for repair work are desirable. 


Books 
1. Enrolment of 100 or fewer students. 
500 well-selected books, exclusive of govern- 
ment documents, textbooks, and duplicates, to 


meet the needs for reference, supplementary 
reading, and cultural and inspirational reading. 
Newspapers and periodicals suitable for stu- 
dents’ use should also be included. 

2. Enrolment of ror to 300 students. 

500 to 700 well-selected books in keeping with 
the description given under Number 1. Also 
newspapers and well-selected list of from five to 
ten periodicals suitable for students’ use. 

3. Enrolment of 301 to 500 students. 

700 to 1,000 well-selected books, and in addi- 
tion newspapers and ten to fifteen suitable 
periodicals. 

4. Enrolment of 501 or more students. 

1,000 or more well-selected books, and in addi- 
tion newspapers and 20 to 30 suitable periodicals. 

The following description indicates the nature 
of the books that should be in the library. As 
schools increase in size the library should in- 
crease in direct proportion thereto. 
Reference— 

At least ten per cent of the total number of 
books in the library should be of reference na- 
ture. Among these should be a standard un- 
abridged dictionary of recent date for the library 
and a secondary-school dictionary for each class- 
room, a standard encyclopedia of recent edition 
such as the New International Encyclopedia, 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, and The World 
Book, and other books of miscellaneous nature 
such as atlases, year-books, books of synonyms, 
allusions, etc.; summaries of history; school 
dictionaries of [atin, French, and Spanish. 
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Science and Practical Arts— 

At least twenty per cent of the total number 
of books in the library should deal with science 
and practical arts. Among these there should be 
books dealing with agriculture, home economics, 
manual arts, shopwork; industries, commerce 
and vocations. 


Standard Literature— 

At least thirty five per cent of the total num- 
ber of books in the library should deal with 
standard literature. Among these should be fair- 
lv complete editions of the works of standard 
American and English poets; also volumes deal- 
ing with standard fiction. Well-chosen volumes 
of general literature of recognized standing, in- 
cluding dramas, essays, orations, sketches, 
mythology, appreciation of pictures, music, and 
literature should be included. 

History, Biography, 
Geography and Travel— 

At least twenty five per cent of the total num- 
ber of books in the library should deal with 
geography, biography, history, and travel. 
Physical and Health Education and 
Current Literature— 

At least ten per cent of the volumes in the 
library should deal with physical and health edu- 
cation and current literature. By current litera- 
ture is meant magazines, newspapers, and 
periodicals. 

Assistance in selecting the books can be had 
by securing a copy of the Standard Catalogue 
for High School Libraries, published .by H. W. 
Wilson Company, New York, Books for the High 


School Library, published by American Library 


Association, Chicago, and Bulletin 1917, No. 41, 


Library Books for High Schools, published by 


Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Librarian 
|. Enrolment of 100 or fewer students. 

Provide a librarian for a minimum of one 
period per day. Schools with fewer than four 
teachers should provide a librarian for at least 
two periods per week. 

2. Enrolment of 101 to 300 students, 

Provide a librarian for a minimum of two 

periods per day. 
3. Enrolment of 301 to 500 students. 
Provide a librarian for a minimum of four 


periods per day. 


4. Enrolment of 501 or more students. 

Provide a full-time librarian. 

In each case the librarian should have a six 
weeks’ course in library work and may be a 
teacher in the school or a librarian doing work 
in the public library whose education is equiva- 
lent to that of the teachers in the school. 

The service will frequently be more efficient 
and more economical if the school library is a 
branch of the public library and they both co- 
operate in paying the salary of the person in 
charge of the school library. The problem of 
adequate library service to the rural schools and 
those of the small towns can be greatly benefited 
by the traveling library. 

Sufficient student help, if necessary, should be 
trained by the librarian to keep the library open 
the entire school day. The library should be 
open, however, only under careful supervision. 

Appropriation 
1. Enrolment of 300 or less students. 

Annual appropriation of at least 50 cents per 
student per year for books, periodicals, etc., ex- 
clusive of salaries. 

2. Enrolment of 301 or more students. 

Annual appropriation of at least 35 cents per 
student per year for books, periodicals, etc., ex- 
clusive of salaries. 

Courses in Use of Library 

A course of at least twelve lessons in use of 
the library should be given by the librarian or 
teacher-librarian, preferably in first year high 
school. It is suggested that this training be given 
at the activities period, which is provided in 
every high school, or at some other convenient 
time to suit the schedule and organization. 


Organization 

Adequate shelf-lists should be made and ade- 
quate loan schemes installed in all high schools. 
It is highly desirable that card catalogues and 
accession records be had for all libraries. 

The above stated standards shall be gradually 
introduced and required in all high schools of the 
State. It should not require more than two or 
three years for the accredited high schools and 
those seeking to be accredited to reach the above 
stated standards. 

Each high school should have a copy of certain: 
Standard Library Organization and LE:quipment for 
Secondary Schools of Different Sizes, published 
by the American Library Association, Chicago. 
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The Function of the Public Library 


By CHARLES F. D. BELDEN 


ORE and more it is seen how firmly 
M the public library rests, for foundation, 

upon a nation’s faith in the power of 
thought. This faith—this belief in the ennobling 
and strengthening values of the things of the 
mind—continues so great that our communities 
are increasingly willing to be taxed in order to 
make the records of thought freely available to 
all comers at all times. 

Acting upon this faith, the public library, 
through the proffer of ever more effective ser- 
vice to persons of all ages, both educated and 
uneducated, eagerly promotes the advancement 
of learning. That is the task which it accom- 
plishes through stimulating and encouraging the 
reading of the best books and the making of in- 
vestigations in every realm of thought and 
knowledge. At the same time the library is the 
medium through which the community provides 
for its members, one and all, the means of recre- 
ation, inspiration and education in the broadest 
sense through books and all other forms of re- 
corded thought. 

The service of the public library begins today, 
as it has for years past, in the work with chil- 
dren. For them it is the chief gateway to the 
world of books. Through the wisely directed 
story-hour, through class and individual instruc- 
tion in the use of books, through expert and 
sympathetic advice, it inculcates the habit and 
love of good reading. It supplements the in- 
struction of the school and college and serves 
as a continuation school for all of life. By its 
intelligent work with children, the public library 
has the power, ultimately, to lift the thinking of 
a whole community to higher levels. 

Similarly, the public library of today can do 
much to increase the earning-power of the com- 
munity and of its members. Employers and la- 
boring men alike—the great corporation and the 
individual artisans in its employ—can all be 
helped by the library which will select books 
adapted to the raising of standards of efficiency 
and will make them easily available. The eco- 


nomic level as well as the intellectual tone of 
the community can be deeply affected by the 
service of the library. 


Recent immigrants may be aided in becoming 
better Americans; the stranger may be made at 
home; the scholar, the inventor, the poet, the 
artist can all be helped toward creative work by 
the public library. It is all things to all men, 
and its possession in freely available form of the 
best thought of all times, on all possible sub- 
jects, gives it, perhaps, a wider potentiality of 
human helpfulness than any other agency hither- 
to conceived. 

While the public library does not give formal 
instruction, it provides, or should be able, with 
the aid of inter-library loans from neighboring 
libraries or loans from central libraries estab- 
lished to meet the need, to provide the best books 
on every possible subject of interest or curiosity. 
The efficient public library will aid the inquirer 
in the wise choice of the book or books suited 
to his or her individual needs or desires. But 
it goes further, and through such devices as lec- 
tures, exhibitions, musical performances and re- 
productions of music by mechanical means, 
through reading lists and other forms of library 
publicity and propaganda, and, most helpful and 
significant of all, by means of the services of 
trained and sympathetic personal advisers, it 
seeks to attract the people to its treasures and 
to introduce them to books in such a way as to 
secure their intelligent interest. 

The public library is universal in its applica- 
tion. No one American institution provides so 
widely for the intellectual needs of every mem- 
ber of the community. Its service is absolutely 
impersonal—except in so far as it adapts its 
wares to its users—and it asks no questions ex- 
cept “What do you want?” Through its refer- 
ence service it seeks to furnish the answer to 
any reasonable question, no matter what its na- 
ture or who the inquirer, and to provide him 
with the books which he needs, so far as they 
are available, or can be made available; failing 
in this, it guides the student, whenever possible, 
to the ultimate sources of information on the 
desired subject. 

The modern library is becoming more and 
more an active factor in keeping alert, open and 
well-informed the minds of all those who have 
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ceased their formal school education. Through 
the literature of emotion and imagination, it of- 
fers an enlargement and enrichment of life; 
through the literature of knowledge it promotes 
the growth of power and of the ability to serve 
self and mankind. The success of a modern 
public library, with its ever increasing opportuni- 
ties of service to the public, is dependent not 
alone on more adequate funds for the purchase, 
housing and proper care of books and related 
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material but also on its ability to attract to its 
staff persons of training and scholarship who 
possess those human and sympathetic qualities 
of mind that will win the confidence and respect 
of all seekers after knowledge. 

The modern public library is the most univer- 
sal of public servants—an institution created by 
the citizens of a community to provide for their 
own needs in the all-embracing fields of thought 
and learning. 





Good Posture in School 


By S. F. CURRIE, Merry Point 


tion to the posture of the child, so it lies 

with the teacher to give the training neces- 
sary for a good posture and an ideal of correct 
posture and good health. 

Children cannot study and cannot learn unless 
they have strong bodies and good health, and 
strong bodies and good health will not be found 
where there is poor posture. Correct posture is 
the first and greatest essential of a healthy body. 

Children imitate. Without imitation they would 
learn nothing. We find that they are so inclined 
to imitate that often they assume the posture of 
the teacher, and sometimes even a certain pecu- 
liarity of walking or standing. It is important, 
therefore, that a person be physically as well as 
mentally competent to hold the position as 
teacher. We are told that the silent forces exert 
the greatest influence in life. If this be so, then 
the posture of the teacher will be a great factor 
in determining the posture of the children. But 
the fact that a teacher has a perfect posture will 
not insure a perfect posture for the child. There 
are other things to be considered, and the one 
of prime importance is the school desk. The 
teacher should, first of all, see that the desk is 
properly adjusted to the child and should not try 
to adjust the child to the desk, which is some- 
times the case when the desk is either too large 
or too small. Nothing causes bad posture more 
easily and quickly than an incorrect sitting 
position. 

Then the problem of carrying heavy weights 
should be considered. Children often have a 
great many books to carry and they usually 


Pion to as a rule, pay little or no atten- 


carry them all on one side, pulling one 
shoulder down and causing the spine to 
curve. This should not be so. If it is neces- 


sary for them to take the books home every 
night, they should be taught to carry them from 
both shoulders, or to carry an even number under 
each arm. Children should not be allowed to do 
“stunts” or lift heavy weights in order to show 
their strength; these things bend the soft bones 
and often make a child crooked for life. 
Perhaps the parents, and even the children, 
will not be interested in these things and the 
work the teacher is doing. Often the parents 
think that “such stuff is foolishness,” and they 
will tell you that they send their children to 
school to learn and not to play; therefore, the 
first thing to do is to get them to realize the need 
of good posture and the necessity of working for 
it in school. There are several ways in which 
this may be accomplished, but perhaps the most 
effective way is to conduct a campaign or “drive” 
in the community. To begin this drive, prepare 
a program, having as many children as possible 
taking part, and invite the patrons to come to the 
school when the program is presented. The exer- 
cises of the program should, as far as possible, 
emphasize the importance of good posture, and 
should show the difference between good and 
bad posture. If possible, secure a prominent 
speaker from a neighboring town, or from a dis- 
tance, to come to the school and speak on the im- 
portance of good posture and good health. See 
the editor of the local paper and ask him to 
devote a little space in his paper to the work that 
has been undertaken. Start contests among the 
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children in school. This will help to arouse the 
interest of both children. Offer 
prizes for the best composition on the subject of 


parents and 
good posture, for the best poster, for the best 
slogan, and a prize may also be offered to the 
child having the best posture or who most im- 
proves his posture. Give the posture test to all 
the pupils and send to the local paper a list of 
all those who passed. This test may be given at 
regular intervals during the term in order to note 
the amount of improvement among the children. 
A “Better Posture League” may be organized 
among the children, the rules and regulations be- 
ing drawn up by the children with the advice of 
the teacher. All those who pass the posture test 
may become members of the League. At the end 
of the week, or at the end of the time allotted 
for the drive, have the children give another en- 
tertainment to the patrons, showing the progress 
made during the drive. At this time the prize 
compositions, posters, etc. may be put on display. 
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Very effective posters may be made by cutting 
from old magazines all pictures that pertain to or 
emphasize posture; paste these on a large piece 
of cardboard, and if the picture alone is not suf- 
ficient to make the desired impression, a few 
appropriate words may be used. Besides picture 
posters, word posters may also be made using the 
slogans given by the children. 

This subject of posture that for so long has 
been neglected in the schools is all important, and 
while a few people are beginning to realize the 
importance of it the majority are perfectly satis- 
fied to go on just as they have before. This vast 
majority must be made to realize the need of 
good posture not only in school but in every walk 
of life. 

Let us profit by the mistakes of the past and 
give the future citizens a foundation that will 
that America has ever 


make them the best 


produced. 


Some Practical Suggestions on High School 
Laboratory Management 


By ELIZABETH GILLESPIE, Maury High School, Norfolk 


N a very well known cook book the writer 
of the receipt for cooking a rabbit inci- 
dentally remarks, “First catch your rabbit.” 
So my first suggestion is to get a room or rooms 
for a laboratory or laboratories 25 x 30 feet, 
well lighted and ventilated, with cabinets, or 
closets, conveniently placed, and demonstration 
table supplied with gas, water, and electricity. 


Biology 
Note books—No drawing copied from text 
books. The actual animal or plant form or or- 


gan as it looks to student. No shadings in draw- 


ing. Line drawing in pencil. Clear outlines, 
neatness. Parts designated in some neat way. 
Legend. 


Corrections—Each teacher should correct the 
work of his or her class and as soon as work is 
done if possible because student’s interest in 
work grows stale in course of a week or so. 
Topics as- 


Recitations—Rapid fire quizzes. 


signed and worked out by student. J.ine draw- 
ings on blackboard made from memory by stu- 
dents. 

Field work—Never has been practicable or 
possible in Maury. If you are so situated there 
is nothing to my mind so stimulating and fas- 
cinating as a tramp in fields or woods or by sea 
shore in order to see the plant or animal in its 
environment. The camera, the net, the vascu- 
lum all can be used to capture impressions and 
actual specimens for future indoor study. 


Supplies—The pupils and our home markets 
have furnished us with our materials for labora- 
tory study. 

We have two cages in which grasshoppers, 
mantes, crickets, katydids find temporary 
homes until the student is ready to make a 
closer study of these insect forms. 

Several of our aquaria have had frogs, snails, 
muscles, gold fish, gudgeons, fresh water algae, 
water baby alligator, all con- 


fresh grasses, 
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ributed by some pupil who captured and brought 
the specimens to laboratory for future study. 

Simple microscopes for student use, easy of 
adjustment, magnifying 7 to 14 diameters are 
very much enjoyed by students. 

Compound microscopes—a few used when 
some minute form or cell structure is being 
studied. The instructor to prepare the slides 
and adjust the instruments. 

Charts of animal forms giving life histories 
are a great Plant forms and life 
histories of a few beneficial bacteria make in- 
teresting microscopic studies. 

Balopticons or some form of projection ap- 
paratus we find helpful. 

We get prepared slides from Washington, 
D. C., giving life histories of insect forms that 
are hosts of certain infectious diseases such as 
mosquito, fly. 

We also get slides of bird forms and flowers 
and fruits. 

We have had victrola records of bird notes. 


assistance. 


We do not study the same insect, or other ani- 
Norfolk fauna of land, fresh 
water and sea provides us with a variety of 
forms for study. 

The flora of Norfolk and vicinity is equally 
rich and varied. 


mal each year. 


The textbook is a sort of source book and 
reference book. 

Laboratory materials are arranged on student 
tables before the class assembles. 

The same form is studied throughout that 
day and wastage is repaired from reserve stock 
on hand. 

Class limited to thirty pupils. Normal number 
is twenty-five to the teacher. 

In all work the emphasis is on student ex- 
periences, student investigations, and student 
ability to represent to classmates and _ teacher, 
by drawings, by oral recitations, by tests, his 
knowledge of living forms and their functions. 

Some one has said, “There is no doubt that 
our researches into the kingdom of nature pro- 
duce in us a wonderful pleasure, unlike in char- 
acter and perhaps superior to most others, but 
this feeling which was indefinable and not to be 
traced to its source was probably given to us 
for a secret gratification.” 
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Physics 

A physics laboratory should be equipped for 
students to work independently or in groups. 
The largest number in a group we find that can 
work advantageously is three. The size of a 
class ought not to exceed nine or ten groups of 
three pupils; that is, twenty-seven is a good 
maximum working number. Here also appara- 
tus should be in readiness when class assembles 
and a surplus of parts handy to supply any 
breakage or unforseen accident. 

The pupil in physics should be introduced to 
more or less exact measurements. He should 
be taught to measure C. M, Cu. C. M, liters, 
and to weigh to tenths and hundredths of grams. 

In a physics laboratory he should get an ink- 
ling of what is meant by an “exact science.” 


Note books—Notes should be made at time 
of doing the experiment. The data always to 
be written up at the time the weighing and 
measuring is done. However, the conclusions 
can be written up after the calculations have 
been made from the data. A pupil should be 
encouraged to make a good arrangement of the 
parts of apparatus used in ah experiment. He 
should know the purpose of the experiment. He 
should have a good outline arranged showing 
the successive steps in performing the experi- 
ment. He should have a drawing in his note 
book showing the assemblage of parts of appara- 
tus used in the experiment. 

Students should be allowed to converse in low 
tones such as any two persons should use in 
working out a piece of work in a shop or in the 
home. 

Recitations can direct the thought of pupil 
concerning the results of experiment. 

There should be plenty of table space, light, 
water, and gas. 

In physics laboratory apparatus for student 
use is kept in separate compartments. Thus— 
meter sticks all in one compartment, induction 
coils in a drawer by themselves, magnets prop- 
erly placed to prevent demagnetization, compasses 
apart from steel and iron, parts of Daniel cells 
kept clean and empty when not in use. bunches 
of ten or twenty strips of elements, such as zinc, 
copper, carbon, aluminum, iron kept ready for 
use. 
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Systematic, orderly arrangement of stores 
ready for experimental purposes is essential to 
successful laboratory work of pupil. 

Outline of work to be done by class during 
the period should be written on blackboard 
where all can see it. If student is graded in 
laboratory work for the way he puts together 
his apparatus to perform experiment he is stimu- 
lated and made to think of what he is doing 
and why he is doing it. It is a true lesson of 
“learning by doing,” a much stressed objective 
of present-day school men. 


Chemistry 


“All laboratory teaching should be dynamic: 
that is, the kind of teaching which requires pu- 
pils actually to do what they are learning.” This 
is the opinion of all present-day writers on edu- 
cation. 

Chemistry laboratory management should have 
three salient features. 

First. To get the student actually to think 
out how to put together the apparatus and 
chemicals given him in order to produce the re- 
quired reaction. 

Second. To so guard and guide the student 
‘in his work that being a way-fearing student 
though a fool he will not damage himself, his 
fellow students, or the laboratory and teacher. 

Third. To use a modicum of chemicals, just 
enough to insure a reaction that will give prod- 
ucts that can be recognized or tested. 

Arrangement of laboratory—Have a place for 
the assemblage of generating flasks, fitted up 
with stoppers, thistle tubes and exit tubes. 

Have easily accessible sand baths, ring stands, 
clamps, bunsen burners, and pneumatic trough. 

Have stone crocks of three and four gallon 
capacity conveniently placed for receiving waste 
that should not be thrown in general sink. 

Have waste paper baskets for used cloths, 
paper, filler paper, etc. 

Put a one-cent fine on careless use of labora- 
tory conveniences. 

Each student should have a minimum number 
of pieces of apparatus in his locker. 

I find the following list is sufficient for ordi- 
nary experiments: 
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4 test tubes—2 beakers 100 and 150 c. c. 
2 collecting jars—1 test tube holder 

1 evaporator—l1 test tube rack _ 

2 L tubes and 1 stirring rod 

Note books—Should contain the data of an 
experiment written while in laboratory at work 
The conclusions and explana- 
etter written 


on experiment. 
tions of phenomena observed is 
up at home, or out of class. 

Recitation—The teacher can emphasize the 
points of the experiment and develop the chemi- 
cal law or principle underlying the experiment 
during the recitation. 

We find two periods of recitation and three 
double periods of laboratory work a fairly satis- 
factory working arrangement of subject matter 
during the week. 

Supplies—The materials for an experiment 
should be on a side table. They can be dis- 
tributed from this table by instructor. 

It is well to-run over the main points in an 
experiment orally before starting the students 
to work. 

It is difficult to make pupils rely upon their 
own experiences and more difficult to make them 
state them. They will ask you, “What ought it 
to do? What is supposed to happen?” 

Dr. M. V. O’Shea says, “Words are merely 
symbols; they have no meaning for the learner 
unless they are embodied in concrete experi- 
ences,” and these concrete experiences, it has 
been my observation, can best be acquired in 
science in well conducted laboratory work. 
Hence the mastery of things and actions as well 
as words and rules should be the fundamental 
aim of progressive laboratory work in all science 
instruction. 

Further another writer thinks, “We should 
feel in all our researches into the wonderful 
works of creation we are acting in obedience 
to a tacit command, or at all events in harmony 
with the Divine Will.” 


Heart and will are with the brain in all in- 
vestigation. A poet of our age has said that in 
the meanest floweret we may find, “thoughts 
that do often lie too deep for tears.” 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS FOR WRITTEN LANGUAGE ADOPTED IN 
NANSEMOND COUNTY 


GRADE I. 
Copy a few short sentences from the board 
such as, 
John is at school. 
Did you go home? 
a. Begin each sentence with a capital letter. 
b. Place a period after each statement. 


We played ball today. 


:. Place a question mark after an asking 


sentence. 
3e able to write a full name of pupil, teacher 
and name of school. 
a. Begin each with a capital letter. 
Write the pronoun I. 
Note margins at right and left of page. 
All written work must be supervised by the 
teacher. 

GRADE II. 


“Minimum Requirements” for 
Grade I and the following: 

Write short complete statements about own 
experiences. 

a. Begin each with capital letter and place 
period at close. 

Write short asking sentences about things 
pupil wants to know. 

a. Begin each with a capital letter. 

b. Place a question mark at the close. 
Write three statements about a picture which 
has been studied in class. 

a. Begin each with a capital letter, and place 
a period at the close. 

Write the alphabet correctly, both capital 
and small letters. 

Write names of persons and places and be- 
gin each with capital. 

Write correctly titles of books read. 

Know how to write Mr. and Mrs. correctly. 
Use correctly is, are, am, was, were in telling 
or asking sentences. 

All written work must be supervised by the 
teacher. 


GRADE III. 


“Minimum Requirements” 
grades I and II and, 

Write a short paragraph about a picture 
Studied in class. 


for 


6. 


NX 


6. 


a. Indent paragraph. b. Observe margins. 
c. Observe capitals and periods. 

Write from dictation, or original, asking and 
telling sentences about everyday experiences. 
a. Observe capitals, periods and question 
marks. 

Write names of books and titles, using 
capital letters. 

Use the following correctly in sentences, 
is, am, was, were, may, can, come, came, 
took, taken, teach, learn, sit, set, sat, to, 
too, two, saw, see, seen. 

Begin the following with capital letters: 

a. Days of week. e. State. 

b. Month of year. f. A special city. 

c. Names of books. g. In copying every 
d. Titles. line of poetry. 
3egin name of seasons with small letters. 
Use words meaning one and more than one 
correctly in sentences, both telling and 
asking. 

How to write a short friendly letter and 
observe, 

a. Five parts. 
b. Margin. 
All written work must be supervised by the 
teacher. 

Make all corrections during recitation period. 


c. Indentation, etc. 


GRADE IV. 

Observe ‘‘Minimum Requirements” 
grades I, II, III, and 
Be able to write a paragraph on some 
familiar subject. 
a. Stick to subject. b. Observe all punctua- 

tion marks. cc. Observe all capitals. 
Be able to write a short friendly letter as 
well as a business letter. 
a. Observe the five parts, and indent for 
paragraphs, leave margins at right and left 
of page. 
Use of ’s to show possession in all written 
work when this is needed. 
Correct uses of I and me in written work. 
Use the following in sentences, paragraphs, 
and all written work correctly: 
sit, set, sat, did, done, took, taken, has, have, 


for 
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teach, learn, come, came, write, wrote, writ- 
ten, hear, here, this, that, those, know, no, 
ran, run, saw, seen, eat, ate, eaten, there, 
their, lie, lay, lain, doesn’t, aren’t, isn’t, 
went, gone. 
Using plurals of nouns in all written work 
correctly. 
Use of quotation marks for direct quota- 
tions. 
How to write titles. 
All words spelled correctly which are within 
child’s vocabulary. 
Know how to address an envelope. 
Write short descriptions of persons, places 
and things. 
Write short sentences, which are dictated, 
correctly. 
To punctuate the following sentences cor- 
rectly : 
a. Telling sentence. 
b. Asking sentence. 
c. Exclamatory sentence. 
d. Imperative sentence. 
All written work must be supervised by the 
teacher. 

GRADE V. 


Observe “Minimum Requirements” for 
grades I, II, III and IV, and 

Inelose in quotation marks titles of poems, 
stories, books, or newspapers used in sen- 
tences. 

Use comma when addressing some one. 

Use comma when two or more words are 
used belonging to the same part of speech 
as: tired, hot, dirty crowd. 

Skip line between title and beginning of 
story. 

Use hyphen when word with more than one 
syllable is divided at the end of a sentence. 
Know the following parts of speech and use 
same in sentences: a. noun; b. pronoun: 
c. verb; d. adjective. 


GRADE VI. 
Observe ‘Minimum Requirements” for 
grades I, II, III, IV, V, and 
In all written work the verbs must agree 
with the subject in person and number. 


3. 


16. 


w 


cn 


6. 
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To use the following verb forms correctly 

in all written work: 

lie, lay, sit, set, sat, drink, drank, drunk, 

burst, drown. 

Know how to use correctly singular and 

plural nouns, both common and proper. 

Use adjectives, verbs and verb phrases cor- 

rectly. 

Be able to write from dictation a short 

paragraph and punctuate same correctly. 

Also spell all words correctly. 

Write an interesting short story observing 

the following: 

a. Capital letters. 

b. Contractions. 

c. Without grammatical errors. 

d. Paragraphing. 

e. Stick to point. 

f. Beginning sentence must tell something 
interesting. 

g. Closing sentence clinch the point. 

Know how to write the plurals of all com- 

monly used nouns. 

How to show possession. 

When to use past tense of verbs. 

The use of the comma when person is ad- 

dressed after yes, no, and to set off words 

used for explanation. 

To spell vocabulary which they commonly 

write. 

To recognize all parts of speech. 

Know subject and predicate of sentence. 

Avoid long, drawn-out sentences. 

Know the subject and predicate of sentences. 


GRADE VII. 
Observe “Minimum Requirements” for 
grades I, II, III, IV, V, VI, and 
Complete study of sentences, 
a. subject. b. predicate. c. kinds. 
d. subject and objective complement. 
e. modifiers and uses. 
Cases, gender, kinds and number of nouns. 
Correct uses of adverbs to express manner, 
time, place. 
Correct use of simple and compound subject 
and predicate. 
How to write complex and compound sen- 


tences. 
How to write direct and indirect quotations. 





Mm 
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8. Uses of the six tenses of verbs. 
9, Correct use of may and can. 
10. Write the following without mistakes: 
a. Paragraph on any subject. b. Biographies. 
c. Autobiographies. d. Character sketches 
of stories such as the “Great Stone Face.” 
e. Original stories mistakes in 
capitalization and punctuation. 


with no 


f. Formal and informal notes. 

g. Business and friendly letters with no 
mistakes. 

h. Able to take dictation easily and cor- 
rectly. 

Make most of the corrections for class work 

during recitation period in all grades. 





State Department of Edueation 
OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


By DABNEY S. LANCASTER. Secretary, State Board of Education 


RATING OF COUNTY AND CITY SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS 


of Education has rated the school systems 
of the one hundred counties in the State. 
Recently a similar study has been made for the 


SOR about ten years the State Department 


school systems in the cities of the State. 

The factors considered in rating school sys- 
tems are as follows: 

The average annual salary of teachers. 

The adequacy of local support, excluding State 
support. 

The total cost per schoolroom. 

The total per capita cost of instruction based 
upon the enrolment. 

The total per capita cost based upon enrolment. 

The per cent of pupils in average daily at- 
tendance based upon the school population. 

The per cent of teachers holding the higher 
grades of certificates. 

The length of term. 

The per cent of high school pupils based upon 
the total enrolment (this factor is an indication 
of the holding power of the school system). 

The adequacy of educational facilities (the 
preparation of teachers, the length of term, the 
average daily attendance, the vocational program, 
and the physical education program are included 
in arriving at this last factor). 

Unquestionably there are other factors which 
might well be considered—for example, a factor 
which would measure the ratio between the re- 
turns secured and the money invested ; but in the 


main it is believed that a fair estimate of the 
effectiveness of the local school programs has 
been made. 

The counties ranking at the top of the list, 
with a total score of from seventy five to one 
hundred per cent, are as follows in the order of 
their standing: 

Warwick 

Arlington 

Henrico 

Elizabeth City 

Norfolk 

James City 

Nottoway 

Ioudoun 

fairfax 

Roanoke 

The ten cities, whose rating is from seventy 
five to one hundred per cent, are listed in the 
order of their standing: 

Winchester 

Richmond 

Newport News 

Norfolk 

Roanoke 

Petersburg 

Williamsburg 

Portsmouth 

Lynchburg 

Harrisonburg 


Complete statements showing the standing of 
each school division in the State upon the basis 
of each of the ten factors have been forwarded 
to the offices of county and city superintendents 
of schools and should be studied by teachers and 
school patrons. 
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Officers of Local Associations Reported for the Year 1928 


District A 
President, E. W. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Hermine Coghill, 

Essex: President, R. S. Garnett, 
retary-Treasurer, Maury Hundley, Dunnsville. 

Kinc Georce: President, Mrs. E. H. S. Williams, 
King George; Vice President, Mrs. Betty Coakley, Shiloh ; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mary Richardson, George. 

LANCASTER: President, J. B. VanPelt, Kilmarnock; 
Vice President, Elnora Haynie, Kilmarnock; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. A. M. Gresham, Lancaster. 

MippLEsEx: President, A. J. Duval, Saluda; Vice 
President, G. H. Delk, Churchview; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Sarah Dunn, Saluda. 

NorTHUMBERLAND: President, L. H. Settle, 
Vice President, Josephine McGregor, Heathsville ; 
tary-Treasurer, C. Lee Clark, Reedville. 

RicHmonp: President, C, M. Richmond, Farnham; 
Secretary-Treasurer, L. C. Hodges, Warsaw. 

SPOTSYLVANIA: President, Iva Byrd Johnson, R. F. 
D., Woodford; Vice Naomi E. Brooks, Spot- 
sylvania; Secretary-Treasurer, Helen Hudson, Spotts- 
wood Street, Fredericksburg. 

StaFrorD: President, Gilbert Rollins, Stafford; 
tary-Treasurer, Ruth Creighton, Stafford. 

WESTMORELAND: President, C. H. Tall, Jr., Montross ; 
Secretary-Treasurer, G. A. Wilkins, Hague. 

FREDERICKSBURG: President, Mrs. Carrie Gray, 507 
Fauquier Street; Vice President, Mrs. Kate J. Keckler, 
Main Street; Secretary, Mary Mapp, 1016 
Anne Street; Maggic Honey, Main 


3owling Green; 
Woodford. 
Dunnsville; 


CAROLINE: Paylor, 


Sec- 


King 


Callao ; 
Secre- 


President, 


Secre- 


Princess 
Treasurer, Street. 


District B 


Accomac: President, J. D. Simpson, 
President, Wilson Westbrook, Chincoteague ; 
Treasurer, E. S. Chappell, Onley. 

EvizAsetH City: President, Katherine 
Hampton High School, Hampton; Secretary, 
Lillaston, 411 Lee Strect, Hampton; Treasurer, 
D. L. Heath, J. M. Willis School, Hampton. 

GLoucesTEeR: President, D. J. Berger, Bena; Vice 
President, D. D. Court House; 
Secretary-Treasurer, M. I. Jena. 

IstE oF WicuT: President, C. H. Sales, 
Vice President, H. S. Bird, Smithfield; 
Treasurer, Alma Porter, Smithfield. 

MatHEws: President, H. W. Garrett, Cobbs Creek; 
Vice President, L. L. Smith, Susan; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Mrs. W. F. Williams, Cobbs Creek. 

NANSEMOND: President, G. C. Mann, Cypress Chapel; 
Vice President, C. T. Roach, R. F. D. No. 2, Suffolk; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Russell Everett, Whaleyville. 

Norro.kK: President, T. C. Anderson, Route 5, Box 
52, Norfolk; Vice President, H. C. Barnes, Norview; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mabel Kiracofe, R. 5, Norfolk. 

NorTHAMPTON : President, B. Gordon Wescott, 


Accomac; Vice 
Secretary- 


Wicker, 
Ruby 
Mrs. 


Forrest, Gloucester 
Starnes, 
Windsor: 


Secretary- 


Nassa- 


Vice President, G. C. Hamilton, Franktown; 
Mrs. Rosa E. Whealton, Machi- 


wadox; 
Secretary- Treasurer, 
pongo. 

Princess ANNE: President, J. H. Carroll, Oceana; 
Vice President, O. S. Chaplin, Princess Anne; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, W. W. Johnson, Virginia Beach. 

SoUTHAMPTON: President, F. T. Joyner, Ivor; Vice 
President, James Duff, Drewryville; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Flossie Winborne, Sebrell. 

Warwick: President, Mrs. Thomas Geddy, Hilton 
Village; Vice President, Dorothy Truitt, Morrison; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Jessie M. Kellam, Morrison. 

York: President, J. Stanley, Jeffs; 
Treasurer, William Moore, Poquoson. 

Newport News: President, Lucy H. Sinclair, Shirley 
Apts., Newport News; Vice President, Dorothy Wil- 
liams, West Avenue, Newport News; Secretary, Helen 
Smith, Stonewall Jackson School, Newport News; 
Treasurer, Eli Leonard, High School, Newport News. 

NorFoLtK City: President, S. A. McDonald, 2833 
sallentine Boulevard, Norfolk; Vice President, Miss 
M. L. Moore, 315 North Street, Portsmouth; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Edith P. O. Box 484, Norfolk; 
P. Bryant, 201 Poplar Ave- 


Secretary- 


Proescher, 
Corresponding Secretary, FE. 
nue, Norfolk. 

PortsMoUTH: President, Hilda Devilbiss, 
\pt., Portsmouth; Vice President, 
201 Washington Street, Portsmouth; Secretary, Kate 
Porter, 1051 B Street, Portsmouth; Treasurer, Nan 
Stewart, 33 Court Street, Portsmouth. 

SuFFOLK: President, Francis Chase, 
School, Suffolk; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Horn, Suffolk High School, Suffolk. 


Dinwiddie 
Elizabeth Earnest, 


Suffolk High 
Margaret Van 


District C 

CHARLES City, JAMES City AND NEW Kent: Presi- 
dent, W. J. Charles City Court House; Vice 
President, Mrs. J. A. Yates, Charles City Court House; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Julia M. Fisher, Barhamsville. 

CHESTERFIELD: President, E. S. H. Green, Chester; 
Vice President, F. D. Thompson, Midlothian; Secre- 
James I. Wood, Moseley; Treasurer, Essie War- 
ren, Ettricks, Petersburg. 

GOOCHLAND: 
Vice 
l'reasurer, 


Cox, 


tary, 
President, Amanda Pitts, Elk Hill; 
S. Driscoll, Sandy Hook; Secretary- 
Trice, Hadensville. 
President, J. Irving Brooks, Beaverdam; 
lirst Vice President, Geo. P. Compton, Ashland; Second 
Vice President, Grace Clements, Beaverdam; Third 
Vice President, V. Nelson Vaughan, Ashland; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Mrs. V. M. Heaton, Ashland. 
Henrico: President, Mrs. Philip Freeman, 3004 
Monument Avenue, Richmond; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Miss L. M. Evans, 2337 West Grace Street, Richmond. 
President, R. E. Brann, Stevens- 
Secretary-Treasurer, Christine Broache, St. Ste- 
phens Church. 


President, I. 


Fannie 
HANOVER: 


KING AND QUEEN: 
ville ; 

















King Wiiitam: President, Cora Vaughan, Aylett; 
Vice President, Elsie Edwards, Palls; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Emma Robins, Lester Manor. 

RicHMonp: President, Lucy R. Henderson, 1007 
Park Ave., Richmond; Vice President, Florence Laugh- 
ton, 510 N. Sheppard St., Richmond; Secretary, Mrs. 
M. H. Forbes, 1726 Hanover Ave., Richmond; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Nannie Thompson, 2204 Lamb Ave., 
Richmond. 

WiLLtiaMsBuRG: (No report) 


District D 

AmELIA: President, C. W. Miller, Amclia; Vice Presi- 
dent, D. J. Dorey, Amelia; Secretary-Treasurer, Mary 
Tyler Baker, Amelia. 

BRUNSWICK: President, Mrs. T. R. Witten, Brod- 
nax: Vice President, W. T. Stone, Ebony; Secretary, 
S. H. Clarke, Danieltown; Treasurer, Lillian Lashley, 
Lawrenceville. 

CUMBERLAND: (No report) 

DinwipviE: President, Miss Lochie Moss, Kenilworth 
School, Petersburg; Vice President, W. W. Farmer, 
Church Road; Secretary, Evelyn Abrahams, Church 
Road; Treasurer, Mrs. Mayo Reams, Hebron. 

GREENESVILLE—TOWN OF Emporia: President, Mary 
Oliver, North Emporia; Vice President, Sara O’Mansky, 
North Emporia; Secretary-Treasurer, Blanche Neal, 
Emporia. 

LUNENBURG: President, Mrs. C. W. Hawthorne, 
Bagleys Mill; Vice President, Mattie Evans, Forks- 
ville; Secretary-Treasurer, Fannie R. Phelps, Victoria; 
Corresponding Secretary, Lessie Blackwell, Kenbridge. 

Nottoway: President, R. H. Owen, Crewe; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Rosa J. Robertson, Crewe. 

PowHATAN: President, J. A. Stanley, Powhatan; 
Vice President, Nannie Reynolds, Powhatan; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Edith Gills, Powhatan. 

PrincE Epwarp: President, W. Tate, Farmville; 
Vice President, Mr. Ramsey, Green Bay; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. John Lancaster, Farmville. 

Prince Greorce: President, H. R. Hamilton, Carson; 
Vice President, Belle Webb, Petersburg, General De- 
livery; Secretary-Treasurer, Fannye Perkins, 525 Hali- 
fax Street, Petersburg. 

Surry: President, Jack Chapman, Surry; Vice Presi- 
dent, Clarabell Smith, Dendron; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Salabel McAllister, Surry. 

Sussex: President, E. C. Harrison, Stony Creek; 
Vice President, E. C. White, Sussex; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Katherine Grizzard, North Emporia. 

PETERSBURG: President, H. A. Miller, 1539 Berkeley 
Avenue, Petersburg; Vice President, Mary Quicke, 23 
Apollo Street, Petersburg; Secretary-Treasurer, Made- 
line Forestal, 730 Harrison Street, Petersburg. 


District E 
CuHarLotte: President, N. L. Ramsey (acting); Vice 


President, N. L. Ramsey, Phenix; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Estelle B. Price, Madisonville. 
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FRANKLIN: President, W. D. Peake, Rocky Mount; 
Vice President, Sarah Saunders, Rocky Mount; Secre- 
tary, Cyrilla Cocks, Boone Mill; Treasurer, J. B. Flora, 
Rocky Mount. 

Hauirax: President, R. L. Lacy, South Boston; Vice 
President, N. E. Bedenger, News Ferry; Secretary, 
Cameron Hudson, Scottsburg; Treasurer, Louise 
Wilder, South Boston. 

Henry: President, John L. Carter, Martinsville; Vice 
President, Mrs. E. G. Penn, Martinsville; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Hilda Marshall, Martinsville. 

MECKLENBURG: President, V. J. Love, Clarksville; 
Vice President, K. D. Browning, Boydton; Secretary, 
Elsie Coleman, Chase City; Treasurer, Supt. C. B. 
Green, Boydton. 

Patrick: President, D. G. Morrisett, Stuart; Vice 
President, J. H. Todd, Critz; Secretary-Treasurer, 
E. May Brammer, Stuart. 

PITTsyLVANIA: President, L. H. Irby, Dry Fork; 
Vice President, J. G. Glasgow, Callands; Secretary, 
Rose L. Brimmer, Schoolfield; Treasurer, C. J. Shel- 
ton, Gretna. 

DANVILLE: President, J. D. Riddick, 153 Holbrook 
Avenue, Danville; Vice President, J. W. Cook, 708 Main 
Street, Danville; Secretary-Treasurer, Elizabeth Hodges, 
130 Holbrook Avenue, Danville. 


District F 

ALLEGHANY: President, R. J. Costen, Covington; Vice 
President, J. L. Bowman, Jordon Mines; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Blanche McClintic, Covington. 

AMHERST: President, D. R. Hutcherson, Amherst; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Thelma Taylor, Amherst. 

AppoMATTox: President, Merle Davis, Pamplin; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Kate O’Brien, Appomattox. 

Beprorp: President, Jessie Groseclose, Bedford; Vice 
President, M. R. Bruin, Big Island; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Ida B. Patterson, Bedford. 

Botetourt: President, H. L. Horne, Troutville; Vice 
President, H. H. Coleman, Fincastle; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Miss Clyde Deisher, Eagle Rock. 

3UCKINGHAM: President, C. C. Jenkins, Curdsville; 
Vice President, Miss V. Saddler, Buckingham; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Edith Pitts, Arvonia. 

CAMPBELL: President, Rosa Gilliam, Naruna; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, L. Mae Brandt, Gladys. 

RockKsripGE: President, Walden Kester, Effinger High 
School, Collierstown; Vice President, N. V. Rodrigues, 
Murat; Secretary-Treasurer, Nelle R. Deaver, Lexing- 
ton. 

Buena Vista: President, R. O. Bagby, Buena 
Vista; Secretary-Treasurer, Isabel Rubush, Buena Vista. 

Ciirton Force: President, Miss B. A. Ford, Clifton 
Forge; Secretary-Treasurer, Ora Lee Haynes, Clifton 
Forge. = 

Lyncupurc: President, B. E. Isley, 3325 Memorial 
Avenue, Lynchburg; Vice President, Mary P. Wallace, 
1 Ayers Apts., Lynchburg; Treasurer, Marguerite 
Shenk, 3844 Peakland, Lynchburg ; Corresponding Secre- 
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tary, Louise Kasey, 1001 
Recording Secretary, Miss Albie Mattox, 207 Westover 








Filmore Street, Lynchburg; 


Boulevard, Lynchburg. 


District G 

Aucusta: (No report) 

Batu: (No report) 

CLAKE: (No report) 
FREDERICK : President, Mrs. Elsie Smallwood, 
Stephens City; Vice President, D. F. Kern, Gore; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Louise Greenawalt, Winchester. 
HIGHLAND: President, W. C. Snyder, Crabbottom; 
Vice President, M. M. Folks, Monterey; Secretary- 
Treasurer, C. H. Smith, McDowell. 

PaGE: President, H. E. Wakeman, Stanley; Vice 
President, G. S. Blanton, Shenandoah; Secretary, Lena 
M. Strickler, Luray; Treasurer, Murray Corder, Riley- 
ville. 

ROCKINGHAM: President, R. B. Strickler, Broadway. 
SHENANDOAH: (No report) 

WarrEN: President, Nellie Henson, Front Royal; 
Vice President, Nannie Porter, ’'ront Royal; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Leslie Fox, Front Royal. 

Harrisonsurc: President, B. L. Stanley, 56 Cantrell 
Avenue, Harrisonburg; Secretary-Treasurer, Bettie 
Jones, 336 W. Market Street, Harrisonburg. 

STAUNTON: President, H. L. Bridges, Jr., 118 N. 
Lewis Street, Staunton; Vice President, George S. 
Click, Mt. Sidney; Secretary-Treasurer, B. H. Payne, 
118 Madison Place, Staunton, 

WINCHESTER: President, Mrs. Walker McC. Bond, 
Winchester; Vice President, Mrs. Edna Eighmey 
Petrescu, Winchester; Secretary, R. L. Stickel, Win- 
chester. 

District H 

ARLINGTON: President, Mrs. Frances Bell, 120 Alison 
Street, Cherrydale; Vice President, Lena Carey, Arling- 
ton; Secretary, Ruth Sample, Washington Lee High 
School, Clarendon; Treasurer, Mrs. E. B. Ellis, 110 
Columbia Road, Cherrydale. 

CULPEPER: President, R. R. Tolbert, Culpeper; Vice 
President, Ruth Campbell, Culpeper; Secretary, Mable 
Burton, Culpeper; Treasurer, Miss Lee Perry, Culpeper. 

FamrFAXx: President, Agnes Donaldson, Route 5, 
Alexandria; Secretary-Treasurer, Maude D. Hobbs, 
Falls Church. 

Fauquier: Organized under seven local units with 
presidents as follows: C. M. Bradley, Upperville; 
W. G. Coleman, Marshall; A. diZerega, Hume; P. B. 
Smith, Jr., Warrenton; Lena C. Payne, Calverton; 
H. M. Pearson, Bealeton; Albert Purcell, Remington. 

LoupouN: President, H. P. White, Lincoln; Vice 
President, A. S. Jenkins, Leesburg; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Helen L. Baber, Round Hill. 

Prince WItittAM: President, Elizabeth Vaughn, 
Occoquan ; Secretary-Treasurer, Lydia Shenk, Manassas. 

RAPPAHANNOCK: President, H. B. Winfrey, Sperry- 
ville; Vice President, A. E. Bowers, Washington; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Edith Compton, Amissville. 
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ALEXANDRIA: President, Christine Munoz, Alexan- 
dria; Vice President, Mrs. Springman, Columbus Street, 
Alexandria; Secretary-Treasurer, Eulalie Gardner, 114 
N. Alfred Street, Alexandria. 


District I 


BLranp: (No report) 

Carro__: President, IX. R. Cooley, Hillsville; Vice 
President, FF. R. Kirby, Galax; Secretary-Treasurer, 

S. Branscome, Dugspur. 

Craic: President, Joe N. Harker, Sinking Creek, 
Route 1; Secretary-Treasurer, S. A. Canode, Craig 
Healing Springs. 

FLoyp: President, I. L. Epperly, Floyd; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mary Dobyns, Floyd. 

Gites: President, R. H. Farrier, Newport; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. Frank B. Miller, Pearisburg. 

GRAYSON: President, Burt C. Rhudy, Elk Creek; 
Secretary-Treasurer, R. J. Rudolph, Independence. 

MontTGoMERY: President, Mrs. D. M. Cloyd, Riner; 
Vice President, Mrs. Marguerite Nobles, Blacksburg; 
Secretary, Mary Allen, Christiansburg; Treasurer, 
K. E. Coffman, Shawsville. 

PuLaski: President, Blanche Neel Greene, Pulaski; 
Vice President, Frank Jordon, Dublin; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. W. W. Carson, Draper. 

RoANOKE: President, J. H. Snapp, Salem; Vice Pre- 
sident, Lindsay Siegfried, Roanoke; Secretary, |-ouise 
Denit, Salem; Treasurer, Ruth Turner, Roanoke. 

SmyTH: President, C. P. Hicks, Sugar Grove; Vice 
President, W. L. Allen, Marion; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Ella F. McKee, Chilhowie. 

WASHINGTON: President, R. H. Snodgrass, Lodi; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Gertrude Hillenburg, Abingdon. 

WytHeE: President, J. R. Wildman, Wytheville; Vice 
President, J. O. Hoge, Rural Retreat; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Lucile Miller, Ivanhoe. 

3rIsTOL: President, Annie Aaron, 603 Moore Street, 
Bristol; Vice President, Mrs. A. L. Sheppe, Lee Street, 
sristol; Secretary-lreasurer, Ella Burrow, 711 Holston 
Avenue, Bristol, Tenn. 

Raprorp: President, Lona Pope, Radford; Vice Pre- 
sident, Dorothy Miller, East Radford; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Jessie Gravett, East Radford. 

RoANokEe: President, Azoline Merriman, 228 Walnut 
Avenue, S. W., Roanoke; Vice President, W. K. 
Humbert, 531 Lafayette Avenue, South Roanoke; 
Secretary, Olivia Staples, R. l. D. No. 1, Hollins; Treas- 
urer, Emma Smith, Belvidere Apt., 15 9th Avenue, 
Roanoke. 


District J 
ALBEMARLE: President, Celeste Boyd, Cismont; Vice 
President, A. F. Robertson, Crozet; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Sam Durrett, Red Hill. 
FLuVANNA: President, W. M. J. Carter, Fork Union; 
Secretary, Inez DeJarnette, Columbia; Treasurer, Eloise 
Sclater, Fork Union. 
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GREENE: President, C. L. Yowell, Stanardsville ; 
vice President, Miss L. Herndon, Ruckersville; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Mrs. L. C. Moyers, Standardsville. 

(No report) 

\iapison: President, J. H. Fray, Madison; Vice 
resident, D. L. Lohr, Radiant; Secretary-Treasurer, 
slanche Clore, Madison. 

President, M. C. Davis, Roseland; Vice 
President, H. P. Creasy, Faber; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Nettie Brittle Jones, Shipman. 

ORANGE: President, Alfred Allen, Unionville; Secre- 
tary-lreasurer, Frances McElroy, Gordonsville. 

(CHARLOTTESVILLE: President, Mrs. H. H. Fuller, 
Locust Avenue, Charlottesville; Vice President, Miss 
Jo Wright, 4th Street, N. E., Charlottesville; Secretary, 
Janie Werner, 420 Third Street, N. E., Charlottesville ; 
Treasurer, Mrs. J. W. Woodruff, E. Jefferson Street, 
Charlottesville. 


LOUISA : 


NELSON : 


District K 
President, Mrs. F. W. Smith, Grundy; 
Vice President, Mrs. J. A. Mullins, Grundy; Secretary- 
Treasurer, J. E. Smith, Grundy. 

DICKENSON: President, M. T. Meade, Clintwood; 
Vice President, H. E. McCoy, Leck; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Clyde Reedy, Fremont. 

LeE: President, J. B. Wolfe, Dryden; 
Treasurer, George T. Bailey, Dryden. 

President, E. FE. Givens, Honaker; Vice 
Elizabeth White, Dante; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Gussie Meade, Castlewood. 
President, B. C. Wolfe, Gate City; 


BUCHANAN: 


Secretary- 


RUSSELL: 


President, 


JCOTT 


Vice 
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President, J. F. Steel, Gate City; Secretary-Treasurer, 
J. L. Blair, Gate City. 

TAZEWELL: President, Z. T. Kyle, Bluetield; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Grace Bishop, Bluefield. 

WisE: President, Nannie Fields, Coeburn; Secretary, 
Lennie Blankenship, Norton; Treasurer, J. J. Kelly, Jr., 
Wise. 

Other Local Associations 

ROANOKE COLLEGE: President, C. R. Brown, Salem; 
Secretary-lreasurer, George Stelljes, Jr., Salem. 

STATE DEPARTMENT OF EpucATION: President, ‘Thomas 
D. Eason, Richmond; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. O. H. 
Avery, Richmond. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, FARMVILLE: President, Lila 
London, Farmville; Secretary-Treasurer, Alma Brown- 
ing, Farmville. 

StTaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE, I*REDERICKSBURG: President, 
W. N. Hamlet, Fredericksburg; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Alice Curry, Fredericksburg. 

STaTeE TEACHERS COLLEGE, HARRISONBURG: President, 
Dr. John W. Wayland, Harrisonburg; Secretary-Trea- 
surer, Mary L. Seeger, Harrisonburg. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Raprorp: President, J. P. 
Whitt, East Radford; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Wanda 
Ellis, East Radford. 

VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE: 
J. E. Williams, Blacksburg; 
Edmund C. Magill, Blacksburg. 

WASHINGTON AND LEE UNiversity: President, Dr. 
H. L. Smith, Lexington; Secretary-Treasurer, William 
M. Brown, Lexington. 


President, Dr. 
Secretary-Treasurer, 





The Organization and Utilization of the Activities Period 
in the Modern Virginia High School 


By M. R. BRUIN, Jr., 


RIOR to September, 1927, verv few Vir- 
p ginia schools had a period in the daily 
program of studies set aside for activi- 
ties. When the State Department of Education 
recommended that such a period be put in the 
program of studies very few school principals 
knew what time of day should be devoted to 
the various activities, how long the period should 
be, and what activities should be adopted. It 
is the purpose of this article to give some in- 
formation on these topics; to point out the value 
of activities and the method of selecting and or- 
ganizing the activities periods on the different 
davs of the week. 
It is impossible to say definitely that the ac- 
tivities period should be ten or fifteen minutes 


Big Island, Virginia 


in length, thirty or forty minutes in length, or 
even an hour or more, because there has been 
a great lack of uniformity and standardization 
in this regard. Many schools have ten or fifteen 
minute opening exercises, while many others 
have devoted an entire period of forty minutes 
or an hour for special activities. The present 
trend seems to be in favor of a long activities 
period, just how long we could not safely say. 
This would depend on school and community 
conditions. An hour period seems to be most 
satisfactory in schools where several plans have 
been tried out. In the Big Island High School 
a period of forty minutes has produced a spirit 
of cooperation and loyalty that has surprised all. 

The place of the activities period in the daily 
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program of studies is as yet an unsolved prob- 
lem; again school and community ideals and 
conditions would have to be considered. In a 
recent suggested high school curriculum, made 
up and sent out by the State Department of 
Education, the activities period is placed directly 
after the lunch period. This is sometimes ob- 
jected to on the ground that physical exercise, 
such as would frequently be provided for in the 
activities period, should not be permitted direct- 
ly after eating. In many schools the activities 
come the first period in the morning. It is 
claimed that at this time it is easy to create an 
enthusiasm that will strengthen pupils for the 
day’s work. Others claim that the last period 
in the school day is the logical place for the ac- 
tivities, but even here there are objections, for 
many pupils will look upon this period as an off 
period and will want to go home early. No mat- 
ter at what time of the day such a period is 
scheduled there will be objections of varying de- 
grees. In the morning most children are fresh 
and alert; at noon recess they get a chance to 
relax and rest for their afternoon classes. It 
is during this latter part of the day that most 
children become restless, hence the schedule 
has been arranged as follows at Big Island: 


9:00 to 


12:00 three one-hour class periods 


12:00 to 12:40 lunch and supervised play 
12:40 to 1:40 class period 

1:40 to 2:20 activities period 

2:20 to 3:20 class period 


When placed at the fifth or next to the last 
period in the day, the afternoon is broken up 
in such a way as to prevent fatigue and mo- 
notony. An hour has elapsed since lunch, yet 
children do not bother the teachers about get- 
ting out of school early. 

The making of the weekly program of activi- 
ties, just like the making of the school curricu- 
lum, calls for some knowledge of child psychol- 
ogy in addition to a knowledge of the peculiar 
interests and needs of the children, the school 
and the community in general. It is impossible 
to make out a weekly program of activities that 
would suit every school in Virginia, for the 
ideals and desires of the high school pupils vary 
in the different schools. In every school, how- 


ever, certain outstanding activities can be en- 
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gaged in. The following are especially good: 

1. Home room meetings. 

2. Assemblies—conducted by students. 

3. Clubs—Junior League; 4H. 

4. Athletics—baseball, basketball, games, etc. 

5. Class organizations. 

After much study and some experimenting 
the following schedule has been worked out and 
is operating successfully in the Big Island High 
School : 

Monday—Physical education. 

Tuesday—Assemblies and clubs, alternating. 

Wednesday—Physical education. 

Thursday—Home room programs and confer- 

ences. 

'riday—Physical education. 

The State physical directors require that 125 
minutes of exercise or physical education be 
given per week. Three forty-minute periods 
plus daily supervised play and athletic contests 
more than fulfill this requirement. The ques- 
tion may arise, “How do you have your physi- 
cal education groups organized”? On rainy days 
we have health talks and discussions in the 
schoolroom. Sometimes we have mixed groups, 
at other times the boys and girls will be in sep- 
arate rooms. Ordinarily in pretty weather the 
girls meet on the basketball court and the boys 
on the opposite side of the high school building. 
For about fifteen minutes the boys go through 
various setting-up exercises under the leadership 
of their two group captains, or, in the absence 
of the captains, under the leadership of the as- 
sistant captains. In single file the boys then run 
about 250 yards to the football field where they 
go through more exercises on the ground. The 
last ten to twenty minutes are devoted to foot- 
ball drills and skirmishes. In the spring base- 
ball will be substituted for football. Before and 
after school and during part of the forty minute 
noon recess the boys practise basketball, of 
which they are very fond. We are proud to 
say that the boys participate in these activities 
100 per cent. 

The girls are divided into four groups oF 
teams. While two of these teams are playing 
basketball the others are taking arm, leg and 
body exercises, which are not as strenuous as 
those given the bovs. After about fifteen min- 
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utes of calisthenics and five minutes’ rest these 
two groups go on the basketball court and play 
for about twenty minutes. Those who played 
basketball the first half of the period rest a few 
minutes and then under the leadership of their 
captains take formal exercises similar to those 
that the first two groups took. Approximately 
90 per cent of the girls engage in these activi- 
ties at the present time. Later the girls will 
play baseball, using a playground ball or indoor 
baseball. 

The assembly furnishes the only occasion when 
the school is conscious of itself as a group. It 
should be held at least once every two weeks 
and each program should make provision for 
the school to express itself in unison. This may 
take the form of singing school songs, or other 
songs religious or secular; formal religious ser- 
vices, where these are required or allowed; con- 
certed cheering on occasion; the salute to the 
flag or other pledges of allegiance. The princi- 
pal’s part in the school assembly should be very 
inconspicuous; he should not even make an- 
nouncements regarding pupil activity. These 
should always be made by pupils from the plat- 
It is often desirable to have clubs take 
charge of the assembly period from time to time; 
this offers a place for presenting general dra- 
matic and literary programs, and is the proper 
place for student government and regular “pep” 
meetings. 

Clubs, such as the 4-H Club, dramatic organi- 
zations, the Junior League and literary and 
newspaper organizations do as much for the 
social and moral development of the pupils in 
the Big Island school as anything the writer 
knows of. These clubs help to give unity and 
meaning to the complex life in which the mod- 
ern high school undertakes to prepare youth for 
the duties of democracy. They give training to 
a large number of pupils in effective public ap- 
pearance before critical groups. 


form. 


Of the various types of activities employed 
at Big Island High School the home room class 
meetings are probably the heart of the entire 
Program of activities, for it reaches all students 
in the school. Tt is the time and place for the 
democratic discussion of every vital question 
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dealing with the welfare of the school or with 
some practical matter of importance to all. The 
following topics have been found to arouse in- 
terest and encourage group participation: 

How Can We Improve Our School? 

How to Study 

Manners and Courtesy 

Protection of Property 

Facts about Occupations 

What Am I Getting Out of School? 

The different home rooms are organized with 
their own officers. These students preside at 
all meetings. The teachers, although in the 
background, function as the guiding spirit and 
inspiration of the group. Parliamentary pro- 
cedure is used invariably in order that the stu- 
dents may have practice and experience likely 
to prove invaluable later on in life. 

In conclusion it is recommended that: 

1. The activities secure general participation 
of the pupils in the forms of social life best 
suited to their interests, needs and capacities. 

2. The number and kinds of activities in any 
school should be reasonably limited. The num- 
ber and the desires of the pupils, the ability of 
the teachers to advise and sponsor, the school 
equipment and organization, and community 
ideas and cooperation should all be considered 
in choosing the activities. 

3. The pupils should plan and control the as- 
semblies, clubs, etc.; the teachers should act as 
sponsors and advisers at all meetings. 

4. The activities period should be at least 
thirty minutes in length; a sixty-minute period 
is preferable. 

5. Pupils should not be compelled to partici- 
pate in activities in which they are not inter- 
ested. If possible provide something in which 
they are interested. 

6. The weekly program of activities should at- 
tempt to provide for an assembly, home room 
programs, club, class and council meetings and 
athletics and physical education. 

7. The time or position of the activities period 
in the daily program of studies should be gov- 
erned by local conditions. The fifth or next to 
the last period seems preferable in most small 
high schools. 
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Membership in Virginia Edueation Association 


1927-1928 


Evitor’s Note: The following tabulation of membership by districts and counties are the fiyures to date as 
we go to press and includes memberships recewed since January 1, 1928, the date of the treasurer's report. 











DISTRICT A-—J. H. Chiles, Vice President DISTRICT D—B. F. Walton, Vice President 
No. No. ; ; No. No. 
Counties Teachers Members Counties Teachers Members 
Amelia... ee ae eo 47 44 
Caroline. ........... 65 65 Brunswick  ................... ss caakdosieaabnbee tas 88 89 
Essex ......... 3] 35 CI iskiiinicniemmennan ae 31 
King George 25 25 Dinwiddie ...ccccccccccecnerenne 78 79 
Lancaster ..... 45 45 Greensville ey 38 23 
Middlesex ........ 36 32 AMRIT nso coos ceccscascickeeeasacacenseaeenece 76 78 
Northumberland hides 63 63 Nottoway eae 67 68 
Richmond ......... sovesscnsscccnseserseeess DM 33 Powhatan cccccccocccccoocscccuccccovcessovcocsconesoeens 20 2 
Spotsylvania .. cneseens 7 62 Prince Edward ...................... alt 40 41 
Stafford .......... eee 4] 4] Prince George and Hopewell............. 107 111 | 
Westmoreland 45 45 IR hice ca coinenaenrns 34 32 
Fredericksburg City nevus - Sa 30) cae _ Le 52 53 
iy Petersburg City gree es ass . 118 118 
47] 476 
; ; 796 787 
DISTRICT B—George B. Ish, Vice President | 
Accomac .......... bo: anaes, IR 178 DISTRICT E—R. L. Lacy, Vice President ( 
Bhizabeth City .........2..:c:00.00-.. 98 95 RENEE) o-oo riod ee ri ntemeeay) GCE 85 ( 
Gloucester _ ....... ect 54 54 Franklin Lise ee ee ace Rees 178 163 | 
Isle of Wight 56 56 Halifax .... De Oe Se ee 204 204 ( 
Mathews. ......... rn" 46 31 Henry . Smeg: 136 136 ( 
Nansemond_...... 73 74 MCCKIORDUL aca csccsssccscicscevsconceseccseberceserss 137 136 ’ 
Northampton .. ee ee 85 Le a ee eee | 62 I 
Norfolk. ............. - » 179 Pittsylvania sapadanciialplude cited 321 301 I 
Princess Anne 62 62 Danville City a eee 97 98 S 
Southampton .. 105 106 — ——— \ 
Warwick ............. ee 29 34 1,268 1,185 \ 
ee 32 24 . 
Norfolk City ........ 57] 567 DISTRICT F—J. L. Borden, Vice President R 
Newport News City 122 129 2 are oe ae Seen ae 100 94 R 
Portsmouth City ...... 161 152 OE ee en, oe 95 
Suffolk City . 54 52 Appomattox ........ ae ee SD 55 
Se a a ee cee ee 102 194 
1,896 1,878 sotetourt ........ 118 119 
DISTRICT C—Cornelia S. Adair, Vice President i laa eA “ 
CAMEL, aesisiehececnssccn ee) Ae 136 
I I reissicnccscneccesnscenscoresvannionens 10 11 Rockbridge ............ ee con ee 2 
III dsntcnitsicsattinccnsienomnceninennciia 120 120 Buena Vista City.. cassaiassaneak® ae 23 in 
nsec nseennsensnevennenens 38 38 Clifton Forge City....................... a 4] 4] sit 
Hanover 86 87 Lynchburg City . Re 191 189 of 
je eee a Re OC epee 121 114 ee ae ‘ 
James City ................. eee ae 18 18 1,100 1,051 
King William .......... spubaccesomiaalibencas 35 36 pa 
King and Queenn......--cccsssseccccsssseee 32 41 DISTRICT G—Hugh S. Duffey, Vice President E¢ 
a, ee re eee 16 16 Augusta ...... ee eee eee . 197 157 ur 
Richmond City . $16 6/1 _ ae icdnnmicece: aa 51 the 
Williamsburg City -..............0........... ae | 8g eS en ete eh eee aie ee eee 44 48 te 
Frederick .. pAecsea sitar actens 93 99 
1,309 1,160 ‘Highland ..... | — & 52 ti 


der 




















VIRGINIA 
No. No. 
Counties Teachers Members 

a sapiidasalsetedidaacaatmaies a 105 113 
RRND, Soiseecleicccce Sonex Nees 266 224 
Cen AEOaG nits eo 170 171 
Warren i craliceanaceirieeeattaieees Sa 56 
Harrisonburw City ...2..0.....csccccscccccsssescs 46 45 
Staunton City fe he atari cece 42 44 
Wetrtci iio: = sit CC ace a anes 55 61 
1,182 1,121 


DISTRICT H—R. C. Haydon, Vice President 





RNIN, cesta ae, TRE 123 
Culpeper eee 81 82 
Fairfax er ee 145 
ae ee ae CER eI errors 120 45 
Loudoun Gtctectesd Aco” 135 
Prince WaUiassi 2... ..-.cccsescccccsecseccesocesssse 69 69 
Rappahannock . sh a ec ee emics. 43 46 
Alexandria City pee 72 73 
787 718 
DISTRICT I—W. R. Bowers, Vice President 

Ce | ee eee eee Senet ee 156 159 
RE test ot nc sty ccs egieeoh eae tages 33 3 
Fe | aS et eee tee ened ne Eee ere 115 0 
Giles Sistas, IDE 111] 
Ce a eee 155 155 
Montgomery cies: ae 144 
NR oS bean ca cog pee eee la seen 113 110 
Roanoke Count; . 158 168 
Smyth cons cucssictcicd. mee 161 
Pe RINNE RRIND, Sct acgat Spavace nou 248 248 
Wythe BP Ee Ton eee 148 148 
Bristol City ......... partentetees 54 53 
Radford City ....... Use eeeade 31 32 
Roanoke City . -— 356 354 
2.040 1,912 
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DISTRICT J—John L. Manahan, Vice President 











No. No. 
Counties Teachers Members 
PO LET 96 
eee 43 
ee eee a ee se 33 
Louisa . sad beiseacu Bete aN eres 84 81 
Madison es ee aC eee 48 48 
1 | eee eee een ory eee 108 103 
CC. 2 dou Re ie 80 79 
Charlottesville City «........ccccccscccssn--. 93 74 
603 557 
DISTRICT K—H. L. Crowgey, Vice President 
Buchanan ........... eT eae 95 
ONION sco Se ae re 136 136 
ee oes sisasliasione pet Ses cccanatt ote 183 182 
See ee eR oe ee 188 70 
TE cccitctinnt pellet coma ts J oe RELY 158 158 
I Ste 216 217 
Wise 298 303 
1,291 1,161 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Emory and Henry College....................-.-cc-cs-cssecscsssseseee 1 
Farmville State Teachers College 53 
Fredericksburg State Teachers College.................... 34 
Harrisonburg State Teachers College........................ 39 
Radford State Teachers College.............2.....cescseeceseeeee 27 
State Department of Education......................-cccscsssssse 16 
TaRRWOE SIRT GOR V TERI csc cc sasseeessevomevsvcecserevencacensinse 33 
(rer eC, | a 4 
207 
Total number teachers, not counting groups 
vindér DEieCOMaMeous: q.nc..sc.ccsccscccsce-sesese cesses 12,7 
‘otal number membership............. ......... Ze 


Note: In cases where number of members is in ex- 


cess of number of teachers the superintendents and 


trustees are included. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION DIVISION PLANS FOR SPEAKERS 


Serving as an agency for the dissemination of 
information on governmental affairs, the Univer- 
sity Extension Division announces a partial list 
of prominent men and women who have agreed 
to visit various communities in the State for the 
purpose of discussing the report of the recent 
Education Commission and the educational meas- 
ures being considered at the current session of 
the Legislature. Those who have accepted up 
to this time are Robert T. Barton, chairman of 
the Education Commission, Meta Glass, presi- 
dent of Sweet Briar College and a member of 


the Commission, W. Moncure Gravatt, also a 
member of the Commission, C. J. Heatwole, 
editor, Virginia Journal of Education, W. R. 
Smithey, professor of Secondary Education at 
the University of Virginia, Rachael E. Gregg, 
extension instructor in education, University of 
Virginia, G. L. H. Johnson, superintendent of 
schools, Danville, A. L. Bennett, superintendent 
of schools, Charlottesville, Homer K. Bowen, 
executive secretary, Southwestern Virginia, 
Inc., J. J. Kelly, Jr., president, Virginia Educa- 
tion Association. 
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Virginia Education Association 


TREASURER’S REPORT 
January, 1928 


Receipts 


238.00 
881.50 
561.00 
383.50 
592.50 
525.50 
561.00 
359.00 
954 .00 
279 .00 


District A... 
District B 
District C.... 
District D....... 
District E..... 
District F 
District G 
District H 
District I...... 
District J....... 
District K.. 

Mise ellaneous. . 


Dues for 1926 

By interest 

From earnings of Virginia Journal 

By amount left over from May C ampaign, 


$ 5,927.00 
80.50 
215.33 

1, 500.00 


80.60 
3.20 


By ‘refunds 
4,414.63 


By balance, January 1, 1927... 


$12, 221.26 


Disbursements 


Salary of Executive Secretary... ...$1, 600.00 

Salary of stenographer of Exec utive 
Secretary 

Traveling expenses 
Secretary 

Traveling expenses and clerical help 
of President 

Salary of Treasurer............ 

Legislative Committee....... i 

Retirement Fund Committee... .. 

Dues of N. E. A 

District Meetings.............. 

Board of Directors’ Meetings... ... 

Executive Committee 

Miscellaneous 

Departments of Association and 

» Sections 

Publicity Committee.............. 

Thanksgiving Meeting. . ay 

Preventorium Committee... 

Expenses of Delegates to “Seattle 
(N. E. A. 


900.00 
of Executive 
527.80 


531.14 
50.00 
265.03 
21.57 
70.00 
924.32 
927 .04 
597 .52 
418.48 


75.00 
87.45 
532.56 
322.95 


778.80 
5% Journal earnings to Reserve 
» Fund 5. 
To,refunds...... 3.20 

8, 707 .86 


Balance on hand, January 1, 1928..... $ 3, 513 40 


Preventorium Account, 1924-1927 
Receipts 
cc rkaxcaknembnkinwewnadl $1,005.50 $ 
District B 
District C 
District D 
District E 
District F 
District G 
District H 
District I 
District J 
District K 
Interest 
General Expenses 
First Payment on Buildings........ 


$23, 160.87 $21, 374.08 


Expenses 
0.00 





Balance on hand 


SUMMARY OF ACCOUNTS 


Current account, balance on hand 
Preventorium fund 

American National Bank bonds............. 
Reserve fund, Virginia Journal of Education. 
Catawba fund 


$ 3, 513.40 
1, 786.79 
2, 500.00 

412.33 
268.06 


$ 8, 480.58 


H. D. WOLFF, 
Treasurer. 


SPECIAL NOTE 


lhe above treasurer’s report shows the 
total membership by districts as of January 
1, 1928. The report of the membership in 
the Virginia Education Association on the 
preceding pages shows the membership by 
counties and cities up to the time of going 
to press with this issue. This accounts for 
in figures in the two state- 


any difference 


ments. 





HE annual summer meeting of the 


meeting. 





National Education 
held in the city of Minneapolis, Minn., 
have already been made to carry the Virginia delegates in special cars to this 


Association will be 


the first week in July, 1928. Plans 
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The Tragedy of Failure 


By J. E. HUTTON, Greenfield High School, Meadowview 


of Education contains this statement: 

“It is not the business of the elementary 
school to prepare boys and girls for the high 
school, or the latter to prepare its students for 
the college or university.” The writer adds that 
the aim is to lead pupils to the enjoyment of 
richer, fuller lives. 

It is true that geniuses have often been poor 
students. Shakespeare is an oft quoted exam- 
ple. However, we do not read of cases where 
the pupil’s success was due to indulgence on the 
part of the teacher. 

Some children lack the capacity for mathe- 
matics, grammar or history, but any normal 
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child can learn lessons of honesty, perseverance 
and justice. A child’s life is not rich, full or 
beautiful without these qualities, and they can- 
not be achieved unless the teacher holds stead- 
fastly to proper preparation for higher grades. 
The child who is promoted from one grade to 
another except when he has accomplished the 
necessary school work is not being favored—he is 
receiving a life handicap. He is being taught that 
one can “get by,” that achievement is possible 
without perseverance, and he sees that for some 
reason justice has been waived in his case. 

Without proper preparation he cannot meet 
the requirements made in the next grade, and 
the temptation to cheat is recurrent. How happy 
an alternative failure seems! 

How much better if this child had been kept 
back for a year, so that, as he learned the book 
lessons of that grade, these finer lessons of liv- 
ing might also have come to him! 

An incident of my personal experience con- 
cerns two boys who started to school the same 
year. They were equally bright naturally, and 
both good students. During their seventh year 
one of the boys, John, was sick and missed part 
of the year. Although he did not make the 
necessary grades, his teacher, as a concession to 
his native ability, promoted him with his class- 
mate, Will. In high school, Will forged ahead, 
and is at. present leading the junior class, while 
John, under the handicap placed on him by that 
teacher, is still in the freshman class, indifferent, 
moody, and wanting to stop school. 


What happened? That teacher forgot that in 
school work, as in other things, “we build the 
ladder by which we climb.” By not keeping 
him for further elementary work, she knocked 
away the rungs for which his eager hands were 
reaching and stopped a potentially great career. 
Isn’t that a greater tragedy than the word “fail- 
ure” on a report card? 

Having an exceptionally small number of fail- 
ures does not always mean successful teaching. 
It is the teacher’s duty to prepare the child for 
the new problems which he is going to face. I 
would far rather have a child fail in my classes 
than to send one out so illy prepared that he 
fails in a higher institution. 

The first situation does not necessarily indi- 
cate poor pedagogy and it at least shows that 
the teacher can evaluate knowledge; the second 
shows that the teacher has not only failed to 
impart the knowledge but that he also lacks 
either the judgment or interest in the child’s wel- 
fare to recognize this lack. 

We read statements deploring the loss of 
money spent in educating “repeaters.” The idea 
seems to be that if education does not “take” 
in the elementary grades, the pupil should be 
shoved into the high school for a second dose, 
which, requiring conditions made possible by the 
first, will no doubt also prove a failure. An- 
other push would land him in college where he 
might quickly become one of the group which 
thoughtful educators deplore, so busy “living” 
that he has no time for the learning the college 
hopes to give. 

How important for us to be thorough in our 
teaching! We cannot afford to let a pupil pass 
from the grades where the cost of education is 
at a minimum to the increased high school ex- 
penses without giving him all the useful prep- 
aration in our power. It is tragic when a pupil 
fails, and the more deferred the failure, the 
more tragic. 

This business of living is a complicated one. 
and the teacher’s best share is in preparation for 
each future step. Certainly taxpayers will not 
criticize us for deliberation when they remem- 
ber that they are paying for education, not for 
promotion certificates. 
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RECOGNIZING THE CLASSROOM 
TEACHER 
lifty or seventy five years ago the outstanding 
men and women in education in the United 





States achieved their reputations as classroom 
teachers. The connotation of the term “teacher” 
implied and included only those activities which 
went on within the walls of the classroom. The 
great educator busied himself with teaching chil- 
dren and his reputation was based upon success- 
ful work in the classroom rather than in any 
supervisory or administrative capacity. 

The function of school administration and 
supervision is of a very recent development in 
the history of education and probably finds in 








America its highest forms of organization and 
function. With the growth and development of 
this type of personnel in education the work of 
the classroom teacher was gradually lost sight 
of as the attention of the public centered upon 
the more conspicuous activities of the supervisor 
and administrator. The work of these new school 
officials quickly came to the ascendency and soon 
we heard more of the high powered and high 
salaried men occupying these positions than we 
did of the work of the classroom teachers who 
continued to do the real work of educating the 
children. The public became more interested in 
the development of the materialistic phases of 
education such as the construction of school 
buildings and elaborate equipment at enormous 
costs. All these things could be seen and tabu- 
lated, measured in dollars and quoted in statistical 
terms. 

Later there came a wide and universal interest 
in the revision and development of the curricu- 
lum by all kinds of educational workers. This 
was shifting the emphasis back toward the class- 
room but this new interest brought with it groups 
of supervisory and expert personnel with super 
authority as to class work and carrying super 
salaries, all of which conspired to overwhelm the 
classroom teacher and deflect public attention 
from the immediate class work, the classroom 
teacher still remaining in the shadow of public 
notice. 

The last decade or more has seen some in- 
teresting developments in favor of the work of 
the classroom teacher. Classroom teachers as- 
serted themselves when it came to dealing with 
the very tools with which they worked. More 
and more the classroom teacher was called in 
conference either because of her recognized good 
judgment on this problem or perchance because 
she insisted that this was within her own realm 
and she had a right to pass judgment upon the 
value and usableness of the instruments with 
which she worked, |.caders grew up among the 
classroom teachers. They appeared on national 
and state convention programs and in other ways 
asserted themselves and gained a_ recognized 
place in the councils of education everywhere. 
They have developed a high type of group con- 
sciousness and effected influential state and na- 
tional organizations, so that today the classroom 
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teacher 1s coming into her rightful heritage—a 
place in the educational solar system. 

This does not mean that the work of the 
administrator and supervisor is less important 
and not necessary in the conduct of the public 
schools. On the contrary, their work is highly 
necessary to the successful operation of the 
schools. These officials confine themselves to or- 
ganization, to the securing of funds with which 
to operate the schools and to seeing that the 
classroom teachers have the best possible condi- 
tions under which to do their work, providing 
buildings, proper equipment, etc. The combined 
work of the administrator and the classroom 
teacher is concomitant. 

One of the most interesting and significant 
observations the editor has made in a long time 
was at the banquet of the classroom teachers at 
Seattle last summer. Here were gathered over 
five hundred class teachers with invited guests, 
leaders in all the fields of public education— 
superintendents, supervisors and officials of the 
National Education Association. All were there 
to do honor to the classroom teacher and to 
establish her rightful place in the great educa- 
tional work of the American public schools. It 
was inspiring to hear the administrative officials 
the teachers in the classrooms of 
American schools the important function of 
carrying on the real work of educating the twen- 
ty five million children in schoolrooms of this 
country. It was a deserved and hearty recogni- 
tion of the high place the classroom teacher oc- 
cupies in American education. 

The classroom teacher deserves this recogni- 
tion for several reasons: First, she has lifted the 
standard of her scholarship a hundredfold by 
her own volition in the short period of a decade 
or more. By her demand the “summer schools,” 
now an integral part of every reputable institu- 
tion of higher learning in this country, were 
brought into existence. The classes in education 
in our colleges and universities are sustained by 
students preparing to teach and by those teachers 
desiring to improve themselves. Second, she has 
raised the work of teaching to higher professional 
standards. By her service and faithfulness to 
duty she has contributed to the dignity and social 
status of those engaged in the work of teaching. 
Third, she has as much as anyone else con- 
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tributed toward the establishment in the minds 
of the people the idea that public education is 
one of the most important functions of a demo- 
cratic state government. 

In the complete conquest for the recognition 
of her rightful place in the educational systems 
of this country, the classroom teacher has one 
more step to take, namely, to establish her 
economic status on a more equitable and satis- 
factory basis. The highest salary paid a class- 
room teacher so far as our information goes is 
a little over $3,000 per annum. The average 
salary paid a classroom teacher in this country 
is nearly $1,300. In Virginia it is less than 
$800. When compared with the salaries of super- 
visors and administrators, the classroom teacher’s 
salary is far out of proportion to the recognized 
importance of her service in the educational sys- 
tem. Another handicap to overcome is the pre- 
vailing scheme for the promotion of teachers. 
Under our present system of promotion among 
classroom teachers there is little incentive to per- 
fect her teaching ability beyond the point of just 
efficient classroom teaching. Our teacher-training 
institutions and graduate schools place little or 
no emphasis upon the training of artistic teach- 
ers. The emphasis there is rather upon research. 

The problem is, How can artistic teaching be 
adequately recognized? One of the best ways of 
recognizing good work anywhere is by a sub- 
stantial increase in the salary of the worker. A 
large salary usually carries with it prestige and 
social recognition which an artistic teacher is 
entitled to. The public respects a $10,000 man, 
assuming that a high salary indicates important 
work well done. The prevailing basis for promo- 
tion drains the classrooms of the artistic or high 
power teacher. In order to raise the salary of 
such a teacher the superintendent must promote 
her to a principalship or to a supervisory posi- 
tion. Our salary schedules and schemes of pro- 
motion have advanced to the point where salary 
schedule is based upon training and length of 
experience and not on the teaching position in 
the system. There are school systems in Vir- 
ginia where the salaries of the elementary and 
high school teachers are the same, provided they 
have the same training and experience. Why 
can’t the high powered and artistic teacher be 
paid larger salaries regardless of regular salary 
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schedules? It can be done and will be done some 
day when the classroom teachers develop a 
further solidarity and continue their recent 
progress in attaining high standards of scholar- 
ship, professional zeal and highly artistic work 
in the classroom. 

Dr. A. E. Winship, of Boston, that prophet of 
American education, made this significant state- 
ment in an address to the Richmond teachers, 
March 2, 1926, “I believe that there is just ahead 
of us the greatest things we have ever dreamed 
of. We shall see them come true in the next 
few years. We are going to know how to make 
better children and what is still better we are 
going to do that very thing. We shall see the 
time when we are going to find teachers, not 
train them, and after finding them we are going 
to place them where they belong and pay them 
because they are where they belong.” The class- 
room teacher will have much to do with bring- 
ing to pass the condition Dr. Winship prophesies. 





A PERTURBED SUPERINTENDENT 

A letter came to the State Department of 
Education of another state recently from a 
county superintendent complaining that one of 
his younger teachers was having “dates” on a 
majority of her evenings. This he said violated 
her contract and the perturbed superintendent 
wanted to know what should be done about it. 
The State Superintendent called his attention to 
the regulation that teachers may be dismissed for 
cruelty, incompetence, gross immorality and neg- 
lect of business. The state official suggested that 
the local official’s complaint did not fall within 
the category of offenses provided for dismissing 
teachers. This terrible offense of having dates 
might have been construed as taking time every 
evening when the teacher should have secluded 
herself in her room to pore over her lessons or 
to broaden her mind by reading some heavy edu- 
cational tome. Social diversions to allay the 
daily routine are sometimes regarded by school 
officials as heretical or bordering on unbecoming 
conduct in a teacher. 

We are for the teacher who makes: “dates” 
if this means engaging in the reasonable forms 
of social pleasures and lines of wholesome recrea- 
tion that give relief from the daily strain of the 
classroom. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENCE AT BOSTON 

The Department of Superintendence of the 
N. I. A. will hold its annual meeting in Boston 
February 25 to March 1. Virginia will be well 
represented at this meeting. Already the reserva- 
tions for the Virginia delegation at the Fensgate 
Hotel have nearly all been taken. There are a 
few more rooms left and those wishing to join 
the Virginia party at this hotel should send right 
away their applications to C. J. Heatwole, execu- 
tive secretary, Richmond, and he will be glad to 
assign them to the Fensgate Hotel. The rates 
per room at this hotel are from six to eight dol- 
lars per day with two in a room. 





THE SYMPOSIUM ON THE SURVEY 
COMMISSION 

We have read in the newspapers what some 
of the leading business men and women of the 
State have to say about the recommendations of 
the Survey Commission. The Journal believes it 
will be interesting to know what the educator 
thinks of the recommendations, especially of 
Part I. We are therefore publishing in this 
issue brief comments on the survey report by 
some of the leading educational people of Vir- 
ginia. 

It is interesting to note a general unanimity 
of opinion among those teachers and school peo- 
ple who have publicly commented on the recom- 
mendations. One would expect this since s0 
many of the recommendations are paralleled by 
the pronouncements in the resolutions passed at 
the annual conventions of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association for the past four or five years. 
Mr. Sulfridge, of Big Stone Gap, especially calls 
attention to this fact and says that there is noth- 
ing essentially new in the report. 

There does not seem to be much opposition 
to the Commission’s recommendations either 
among the members of the General Assembly 
or among the teachers and educators with the 
possible exception of the one referring to the 
method of electing the local school trustees. 
This appears to be the only recommendation 
about which there is a variance of opinion 
among the people generally. There seems to be 
an agreement among school people throughout 
the country that there should be a board of 
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school trustees whose sole duty shall be to man- 
age the schools, but as to the best method of 
their election and as to their fiscal independence 
there is difference of opinion and of actual 
practice. 





THE PREVENTORIUM FUND NEEDS 
MORE SPEED 

The date for the final payment on the |’reven- 
torium is approaching more rapidly than the fund 
is growing. To have in hand an amount suf- 
ficient to meet our obligations, those teachers 
who have not yet paid or pledged their quota 
must send it to headquarters more rapidly and 
promptly. We are receiving daily checks from 
those who are faithfully assisting in making the 
collections in the counties and from teachers 
direct but checks must come faster if we are 
going to meet our obligations on time. We take 
this opportunity of expressing our thanks to 
those teachers who are from day to day sending 
us their checks. 

It would be a simple matter if every principal 
would see each of his teachers and take her 
pledge or contribution and send it promptly to 
headquarters’ office. Some teachers are sending 
us checks in addition to the four dollars they 
paid two years ago. All this helps and is greatly 
appreciated but it is not quite fair to these when 
there are hundreds who have not even made a 
single contribution. We are particularly anxious 
for checks from those who have not contributed 
at all. Checks or pledges should be sent during 
the month of February for we must have by 
March 1 a considerable amount in addition to 
what we have already in hand. It may be neces- 
sary to make a personal call on some in order to 
get the required amount. This will be done until 
a contribution is received from every teacher in 
the State. How much better it would be, not to 
mention the added expense, if teachers would 
send checks promptly to headquarters. 





EMPLOYEES DEMAND EDUCATION 


The American Railroad Employed Boys Association 
(AREB Association) of Clifton Forge, Virginia, has 
taken the initiative in the organization of evening in- 
dustrial classes and has petitioned the local school board 
for use of the high school building. Its program for the 
winter consists of classes in shop mathematics, trade 
science, blue print reading, mechanical and sheet metal 
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drafting, and English. About sixty young men have 
joined the classes. If the local school board will not 
provide the necessary one third of the cost of instruc- 
tors, as provided for under the Virginia State Plan for 
Trade and Industrial Education, the boys will provide 
this amount through personal assessments or through 
subscriptions. This is another illustration of the demand 
of employed workers for instruction applicable to their 
needs, 





THE LEE MEMORIAL SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM 


More than fifty years ago General R. E. Lee founded 
at Washington and Lee the first School of Journalism 
in America or in the world, and though “his great idea 
bore fruit in other sections, and strong Schools of 
Journalism in the East, the North, the West, and on 
the Pacific coast have sent out their streams of trained 
journalists,” it was long before Lee’s own beloved South 
was benefited by his prophetic insight into his people’s 
future needs, because the School founded in the sixties 
at Washington and Lee had to be given up for lack 
of funds. 

It was not until 1922 that the newspaper men of the 
South celebrated Lee’s birthday by a simultaneous ap- 
peal to the public and, reinforced by their own con- 
tributions, re-established and endowed the Lee Memorial 
School of Journalism “as their tribute to the educator 
who first recognized journalism as a learned profession, 
and their practical contribution to the welfare and de- 
velopment of the South.” 

Marcaret M. WITHROW, Lexington, Va 





UNIVERSITY EXTENSION DIVISION 
AND STATE LIBRARIES 
CO-OPERATE 


Co-operation between the University Extension [ivi- 
sion and the public libraries of the State to the end of 
providing more prompt and effective library facilities to 
Extension students was discussed at the recent meeting 
of the State Library Association which met in Rich- 
mond during Thanksgiving week. A paper on Libraries 
and Adult Education was read before the Association by 
George B. Zehmer, Director of the University Extension 
Division. The paper pointed out some specific ways by 
which the Extension Division and libraries could co 
operate. As an outgrowth of the discussion which fol- 
lowed the reading of this paper, the Extension Division 
is furnishing the public libraries in the State with the 
names and addresses of Extension students residing in 
the vicinity of the several libraries, giving the subjects 
the students are enrolled in and suggesting suitable read- 
ing materials for further study where this is requested 
by the librarian. The Extension authorities believe that 
this plan has much merit in it for they list the public 
library as a most important agency in the field of adult 
education. 
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The Task of the Negro Teacher 


HERE has come about a great change in 
the preparation of Negro teachers in the 
last few years. These teachers have become 

awakened to the meaning of professional train- 

ing; yet, there are still far too many who have 
not caught the spirit of the times. Although these 
unprepared teachers mean well, it is not fair to 
the hundreds of little boys and girls who are lost 

in the dark asking to be led to the light of a 

new day to have untrained teachers. The years 

of the majority of these little Negro boys and 
girls are few in the schools. Surely they should 
be given the best that the teaching profession 
can afford. This lack of training among the 
teachers of the race depends largely upon their 
economic conditions. However, there are now 
summer schools for Negro teachers and a month’s 
salary, or a little over, will pay the cost of at 
least six weeks of training. Jet every unpre- 
pared Negro teacher consider at least six weeks 
of professional training for the coming summer. 

The task of the Negro teacher is great. First, 
there is the problem of health. It is deplorable 
to see the condition of the homes from which 
some of these children come. Many of these 
children are half clad. Already the germs of 
tuberculosis and pneumonia have begun to de- 
stroy these boys and girls. The mothers and fa- 
thers in the homes are too ignorant or don’t have 
the time to teach the proper rules of health. If 
the child is properly taught hygiene and health 
problems in school, he can save himself, prob- 
ably his home and his community, from disease. 

Teachers, we no longer live in a day when we 

need to teach the child only to memorize a few 

words in spelling, a few rules for solving prob- 
lems in arithmetic, or a few methods for read- 
ing. The task of the Negro teacher today is to 
teach the child how to live, how to be strong, 
and how to be healthy. Thus the new school is 
child-centered. Our Negro rural teachers espe- 
cially should be well trained in health problems, 
for it is in the rural schools that a great many 
of our most perplexing problems appear. 
Second, superstitions have not been set aside 
in the race by any means. Though the Negroes 
in the cities still have these superstitions, the 
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rural districts are the mostly affected. These 
superstitions account largely for ill health 
among Negroes. Instead of going to a physician, 
they go to some Negro who fools them out of 
their money. Many Negroes in rural communi- 
ties are quick to believe their sickness is due to 
certain spells inflicted upon them by their 
enemies; therefore, it is the task of the rural 
Negro teacher to educate the children above such 
things. Any race infested with superstition is a 
slave to its superstitious environment. Many 
times the older people cannot be changed, but 
the task of the Negro teacher is to arrest the 
child from this evil at its formative period. This, 
perhaps, is the best method of ridding the race 
of these superstitions. Teachers, for the future 
good of the race, check this evil. From the super- 
stitious Negro comes a large number of our 
criminals and illegitimates. These two types of 
Negroes are a menace, not only to the Negro 
race but to American society. 

Third, the task of the Negro teacher is to get 
a better cooperation among the Negroes in the 
various communities in which he labors. Through 
a better working together, better schools will be 
realized for the race group. Thanks to the good 
white people of Virginia for what they have 
done, and for what they are still doing, but I 
think the time has come for Negrves in the vari- 
ous communities to put away petty grievances 
among themselves and put forth greater efforts 
for helping to educate their own offspring. A 
great many things that patrons can do to foster 
a better education for their children still remain 
to be done. The Negro has not reached his 
limit; he has only failed to do what he can do. 
This evil can be remedied by a better trained 
corps of teachers who can learn to understand 
the people in these communities and work to 
change them into doing something worth while. 
Above all, the Negro teacher should always keep 
in mind John Dewey’s philosophy and teach it to 
both children and patrons—“We learn to do by 
doing.” I believe from my experience in teach- 
ing that what I have mentioned is the task of 


the Negro teacher. 
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DIVISION SUPERINTENDENTS PLAN 
FOR 1928 CHILD HEALTH DAY 
he division superintendents of the State are busy 
forming their committees and making plans for Child 
Health Day, 1928. Through the action of the division 
uperintendents themselves at their conference in Rich- 
mond in November, they have undertaken official charge 
i Child Health Day in their respective communities 
with power to appoint such help and assistance as they 
may need. Under this official direction, Child Health 
Jay this year must be even more of a unifying force 
organizations with differing methods and more va- 
| fields of endeavor, but with the one common aim 
and ideal—the health and welfare of children. 
Child Health Day has reached nearly every town 
and hamlet in the United States and has opened chan- 
els that reach vitally a large proportion of our future 
citizenry. It visual health education for 
everybody and insures concentrated attention for that 
most important need, the prevention and correction of 
all hindrances to children’s health and happiness. It is 
often difficult for the schools to reach the parents with 
a message of health, but Child Health Day with its 
health festivals or individual school health festivals 
brings them together to receive this message in a most 


serves as 


attractive and impressive way. 

Child Health Day activities in Virginia will continue 
to emphasize the Five Point Child until we have 
reached our goal—every school in the State one hun- 
dred per cent Five Point; but the celebrations may le 
elaborated to include all other phases of health work. 
This in the past has been done adequately and well 
1 many places. 

Last year in ninety six counties and fourteen cities 
md towns some type of Child Health Day celebrations 
vas given. Health contests were held in fifty five coun- 
ties and nine cities for white schools, and in nineteen 
The State 
But it was 


ounties and one city for colored schools. 
banners were awarded with due ceremony. 
found that approximately only seven per cent of our 


school children was entitled to the Five Point certifi- 


ates given by the State Board of Education and the 
State Board of Health. We have a long way to go to 
reach our goal! 


he new Child Health Day Bulletin prepared under 
the direction of the Superintendents Advisory Health 
Committee will soon be ready for distribution. It con- 
tains suggestive programs for different types of com- 
munities, health contest rules, health plays, health songs, 
stunts, suggestions for parades, floats, etc., also infor- 
to securing additional material. Copies may 
e obtained by writing to Dr. Mary FE. Brydon, Vir- 
Child Health Day, State Board of 
Health, Richmond, Virginia. 


Mation as 


ginia Chairman 


Teachers are urged to get in touch with their division 
superintendents, or his committees, and as early as 
make Child Health Day plans in order that 
1928 may see the greatest impetus possible given to 
endeavor to promote the welfare of 


possibl« 


+} 


is phase of the 


dren 


THE PASSING OF 
ROBERT M. DAUGHERTY 

Robert M. Daugherty, principal of Mendota High 
School, died December 22, 1927, at the age of fifty five 
years. Mr. Daugherty was a graduate of The College 
of William and Mary. He served as principal of the 
high schools at Appalachia, Abingdon, Pearisburg, and 
Mendota, having served nine years at the latter place. 

Mr. Daugherty was one of the most beloved and 
popular educators in Southwest Virginia. He believed 
in high standards of scholarship and was an example 
of a fine, manly and gentlemanly character to his stu- 
dents. He treated the smallest child with the most 
kindly courtesy. He was one of those teachers who left 
his impress upon all the students who came within 
the range of his life and influence. 





VIRGINIA MEMBERSHIP IN N. E. A. 

l‘igures showing comparative memberships by States 
in the Departments of Superintendence, Secondary 
School Principals, and Elementary School Principals of 
the National Education Association indicate that Vir- 


ginia ranks fortieth in Superintendence, fortieth in 
Secondary School Principals, and forty second in 


Elementary School Principals. 

The study made by the research division of the Na- 
tional Education Association shows that the number of 
members from Virginia in each of these three depart- 
ments, respectively, is 36, 9, and 40. The number of 
persons in Virginia eligible to membership in each of the 
departments named is, 155, 515, and 2898, respectively. 
This means that of those eligible 23.23 per cent are 
members of the Department of Superintendence; 
1.75 per cent are members of the Department of Sec- 
ondary School Principals; and 1.38 per cent are mem- 
bers of the Department of Elementary School Principals. 

Texas ranks first in its percentage of membership in 
the Department of Superintendence; Maine leads in the 
Department of Secondary School Principals, and the 
District of Columbia in the Department of Elementary 
School Principals. 


The total number of N. E. A. members in Virginia 


is 1,794. Richmond city leads with 495 members; 
Norfolk has 298, Lynchburg 212, Newport News 102, 
Portsmouth 100. The total enrolment for the whole 


country is 181,350. 


SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT OF OFFI- 
CERS OF SECTIONS 


Rural Supervisors Section 
President, Miss Leslie A. Fox, Front Royal. 
Vice President, Miss Winona Cary, Charlottesville. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Florence Pierce Jackson, 
Franklin. 
Music Teachers Section 
President, Miss Ella M. Hayes, Newport News. 
Vice President, Miss Eva Epps, Fredericksburg State 
Teachers College. 
Seeretary-Treasurer, Miss Ruth Crismond, Norfolk 
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Educational News and Comments 


‘THE South has recently lost the services of three of 
its great educators in the passing of Dr. A. A. Murphy, 
president of the University of Florida, Dr. John J. 
Didcoct, business manager of George Peabody College 
and professor of Secondary Education, Nashville, Tenn., 
and Charles L. Coon, superintendent of schools of Wil- 
son, N. C. <> 

Dr. M. L. Comps, director of research, State Depart- 
ment of Education, is to read a paper on the program 
of the meeting of State Supervisors of Rural Educa- 
tion at the Boston meeting, February 29, 1928. His sub- 
ject is A Comparison of Achievement in City and Rural 
High Schools. <> 

Tue Detroit Board of Education has voted to confer a 
gold medal oi honor upon Mrs. Evangeline L. Lind- 
bergh, mother of Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh, “in 
recognition of the great value to this Nation and the 
public school system of the qualities of motherhood she 
has exhibited.” This and her qualities of “patriotism, 
loyalty, valor, heroism, courage, efficiency and the pur- 
suit of the better and higher things in life’ were cited 
by the board in adopting a resolution to confer the 
medal. Mrs. Lindbergh is a teacher in the Cass Tech- 
nical High School in Detroit. 

<> 

Nat G. BARNHART, Meadowview, Va., writes that he 
is receiving many requests for copies of his History 
Examinations, referred to in his article which appeared 
in the January issue of the Journal. He would be glad 
to have the scores from for the Ex- 
amination on Geography so as to tabulate them. 

<> 

A TOTAL membership of 33,181 is reported by the New 
York State Teachers Retirement System, according to 
recent report for the year ending July 31, 1927. The 
statement shows total assets of $18,190,269.25, including 
a cash balance of $1,307,384.98. Earnings and interest 
collected amounted to $739,668.92. ‘he cost of adminis- 
tration, including salaries, rents, and other overhead ex- 
penses, was $52,602.88. Retirement allowances during the 
year amounted to $1,244,699.84. 

The number of annuitants at the expiration of the 
year was 2,176, of whom 276 were men and 1,900 were 
women. The average age of those retired during the 
year was: For service, men 65, women 62 years; for 
disability, men 55, women 51 years of age. 

<> 

Use of schoolhouses in the United States as centers 
for social, recreational, and community purposes in- 
creased 55 per cent during the four-year period 1919-20 
to 1923-24, as shown by replies received from school 
officials addressed by the Interior Department, Bureau of 
Education, in a survey to determine to what extent 
school buildings throughout the country are so utilized. 
The results of the inquiry have been published by the 
bureau in Bulletin, 1927, No. 5, Extended Use of School 
Buildings, by Eleanor T. Glueck. 


other schools 


Tue Department of the Interior announces a national 
conference on the professional preparation of rural 
school teachers, consisting of at least two sessions, to be 
held in Boston, February 25, at the Lenox Hotel, under 
the direction of the United States Commissioner of 
Education. It is the purpose of this conference to con- 
tribute materially to the solution of some of the prob- 
lems of the rural school teacher. 

<> 

THoMAS JEFFERSON HiGH ScHoot, New York City, 
has been given an accredited school scholarship by the 
University of Virginia as a mark of appreciation of 
interest shown by the school in the Thomas Jefferson 
Memorial Foundation and service in its behalf. The 
beneficiary of the scholarship, who will be designated by 
the principal of the school, must come from the upper 
quarter of his class and possess character and habits 
that entitle him to the award. 

<> 

“VAGABONDING” is a growing practice at Harvard 
University. The term is of recent coinage and it refers 
to attendance upon lectures not included in the student’s 
regular courses. Professors encourage it, and every 
morning the Crimson prints a list of lectures of the 
day which are likely to be of general interest. The 
lectures themselves supply the information for the list 
and its publication is in effect an invitation to attend.— 
School Life. 

<> 

T. D. Eason and Sidney B. Hall of the State De- 
partment of Education are working on a scheme of 
minimum requirements in the field of professional edu- 
cation When the work is finished the 
plan will be submitted to all the heads of the Vir- 
ginia colleges with the hope that they will cooperate 


for teachers. 


in setting up responsible minimum standards for the 
professional training of teachers. 


<> 


Mr. Sipney B. Hatt, Supervisor of Secondary Edu- 
cation, will speak on the programs of two meetings in 
3oston during the meeting of the Department of Su- 
perintendence. He will discuss Differentiation of Cur- 
ricula for Different Levels of Ability at a meeting of 
the Committee No. Six and The Merits of the Seven- 
Four Plan at a meeting of the National Association 
of High School Supervisors. 


<> 
Tue high school building at Mica, Caroline county, 
was totally destroyed by fire a few weeks ago. The 
school continues, however, in temporary quarters while 
arrangements are being made to erect a new building. 
<> 
AxouT 4,000 students from the Philippines, it is esti- 
mated, are attending schools and colleges in continental 
United States. 

















SapLines, Scholastic Publishing Co., Pittsburgh. Price 
$1.50. 126 pages. 


This volume is the second of a series composed of 
prize poems and short stories written by students of 
the high schools of the United States. The project of 
publishing the best poetry and short stories by high 
chool pupils was begun last year by the Scholastic 
Publishing Company. This firm was stimulated to do 
this by a prize offered by Witter Bynner for the best 
poetry by high school students. This year 16,000 
manuscripts were submitted. Distinguished writers and 
artists have served as critics in making the award. 
The scheme has much of real value to its credit. It 
serves as an incentive to competitive writing and cre- 
ates in high school students a vital interest in the study 
of literature. It also has the merit of reflecting good 
teaching in the field of literature. This volume of rep- 
resentative literary effort on the part of high school 
students admirably serves as an introductory study of 
literature in the high schools. 


It will be of interest to Virginia teachers and high 
school students to know that each of the volumes con- 
tains poems by Virginia students. This second volume 
carries a poem “The Clipper Ship” by Thomas R. 
Reeves, Jr., of John Marshall High School, Richmond. 





Penn State Summer 
Session 


Offers Ideal Conditions for 


SUMMER STUDY 


A Beautiful Mountain Environment 
Comfortable and Healthful Climate 
Mountain Climbing and Nature Hikes 
Wholesome Recreation and Entertainment 
Advanced Specialization in all Departments 
“A Mountain Vacation Put to Professional Use” 
Send for bulletin to 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
The Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pa. 











UNIVERSITY 
*,GENERAL TOURS 


For full particulars write to 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC. 


Managers of Unweruty Tours 
110 EAST 42™ ST. Yew York City 


EUROPE 


= SS 
STUDENT AND STANDARD TOURS | 


Parties sailing from New York or Montreal in May, 
June and July. Good accommodations, experienced con- 
ductors, thorough sightseeing, moderate prices. Liberal 
terms to organizers. 
Write for descriptive booklet. 
BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU, | 
| 500 Fifth Avenue, New York City. | 
a eR —_ — oan 
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Fietp Crops, by William Etheridge, Ginn and Company, 
New York. 

The practical value of courses on such subjects as 
Agriculture has been demonstrated over and over again. 
There is now a full and interesting body of knowledge 
on this subject growing out of the many lines of 
scientific experimentation. This text on field crops is 
admirably suited for use in the courses in the high 
schools and in the elementary courses in Agricultural 
colleges. The structure, life processes, and relation- 
ships of the plants of each kind of crop are clearly 
explained together with the requirements in regard to 
the natural fertility, treatment, and management of the 
soil. The text covers the most approved methods of 
crop breeding and cultivation and the control of diseases 
and insect enemies. The best methods of marketing each 
crop are given in detail. 

The illustrations are carefully selected and each pic- 
ture clearly brings out a significant fact so that the 
student can visualize the results of the principles with 
which he is dealing. The questions at the end of each 
chapter are excellent. They go to the heart of each 
subject. The problems for the laboratory and field study 
lead the student straight to the actual farm operation or 
to the development of a school or community project. 
Teachers who prefer the project plan of teaching will 
find the book readily adaptable to their use. 















TR AVE Por Professional 

Advancement. 
Sharp and colorful imagery, a sense of world 
citizenship, enthusiasm, personal incident—these 
enrich all teaching. 


Our Specialized Tours to Europe and the 
Mediterranean 
emphasize Literature, Art, History, Language, 


Music—Inspiring leaders. Write for the booklet 
that interests you. 


Intercollegiate Tours 
444.J, Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. 













The Leading Student Tours 
for the INTELLECTUAL ELITE 


Y All 


{ Expenses 


BY CHARTERED CUNARD TOURIST CABIN 
“There is no better way’? — Write or call 
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Ghe BetterWax Crayon in the Blue and Orange Box 
THE AMERICAN (*) CRAYON COMPANY 
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LEADERSHIP SINCE 1835 
93 Years of Faithful Service 
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YOUR $1.51— 
WHAT DO YOU GET FOR IT? 


ACCORDING to government estimates, Mr. Virginian 
and the kids” spend annually $1.5) 
The average for the 


“and the missus 
each for theatre and movie tickets. 
United States is $8.00. 


TO SPEND your $1.51 for the most satisfying results 
(perhaps to make a wise and wholesome increase), con- 
sider the University of Virginia Short Courses. Six to 
ten meetings devoted to special subjects, such as Child 
Study, Latin American Conditions, Merchandising and 
Salesmanship, Popular Science, are being held in seven 
Virginia cities. Ranking professors of the University 
and other lecturers carefully chosen for their command- 
ing ability in the field, bring their specialized knowl- 


edge to bear upon the subject. 


SHORT COURSES are organized on a non-profit basis. 
The per capita cost depends upon the size of the audi- 
ence, and is sometimes as low as ten cents. 





ANY high school has such an audience at its door. 
EVERY school that feels an obligation to provide study 
and recreational facilities for the community it serves 
should investigate these “entertainments which inform.” 











Write to EXTENSION DIVISION I 
University, Virginia. 
































The 


William Byrd Press 


Incorporated 


rinters 








NOTHING TOO LARGE 
NOTHING TOO SMALL 








College Annuals and School 
Catalogs are Our Specialties 


ESTIMATES 
CHEERFULLY 
FURNISHED 


1430-34 East Franklin Street 
Richmond, Va. 





























BROWNIE NAME CARDS 


50 Perfect Name Cards with 
Genuine Leather Case 50c 
IZE card 1% x 2%. Choice of black or 
tan leather. Name in Old English 
type. Price complete 50c. Send stamps, 
com ofr money order Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. 
Agents Wanted 
MIDGET CARD SHOP, INC. 
53 Beidge St, New Cumberland, Pa 














Now is the best time to register or renew 
membership for 1928-29 vacancies. 


Southern Teachers’ Agency 
Richmond, Virginia 








We place grade, high school and college teachers 


in many states, as we are centrally located. Write 


Dept. A, THE H. D. YATES TEACHERS BUREAU, 
1377 Arcade Building, St. Louis, Missouri. 





Booklet of 200 All- 
Expense Tours, 
#195 and up. Sent 
Free. Collegiate 
Tours, 700 schools 
and colleges ren- 
resented in 1927. 
ALLEN TOURS. Inc. 
156 BOYLSTON §T., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Diversity In Experience 


A wealth of help 
Whatever the financial prob- for your Orthophonic 
lems of your line of business, second semester 


among the officers of the 
First and Merchants you will 
find one or more who are 
familiar with them. 


Diversity In Services 








1 The new Orthophonic catalog is now 
ready! Brimful of records grouped as 
to subjects you teach, grouped as to 


Whatever banking facilities grades, Every record Orthophonic ex- 
your business requires, this cept a few foreign ones in the Geog- 
z ee : ] raphy section. With bright bits of in- 
institution provides them. spiring hints as to how to use these 


records in class. Just looking over these 
pages gives you ideas—even if you 
haven't yet the records. The catalog is 


First and Merchants free on request. 


2 But you will want the records! New 
National Bank of Richmond 


and Orthophonic (new ones all the 
time). Songs, rhythms, instrumental 


JOHN M. MILLER, JR., President music, accompaniments for group sing- 
ing, folk dances, spirituals, records like 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, $6,300,000 fire in illumining this lesson, and that 


—in making the children eager. Some- 
times 6 to 8 selections on a single 75c 
record. 75c¢ up. 











3 Also, just off the press, is the new 





revised, “What We Hear in Music,” — 
the splendid text by Anne Shaw Faulk- 

. : 2 | ner (Mrs. Marx Obendorfer). Used 
Have You Tried These Books: in thousands of schools. This throws 
a brilliance on every Orthophonic Rec- 
ord you have, or want to have. 600 


ALDINE READERS pages profusely illustrated. 


Then there are the bright colored 

+ charts! Almost life-size. Of every in- 
strument of the orchestra, including the 
bassoon. In their true gold, sepia and 


The PILOT ARITHMETICS | colors. These let the children see what 


they hear. A fresh bit of education that 


. ce iial ’ hers’ pleases state supervisors. Full set of 
Supple mented by valuable Teac 20 charts, includes teacher’s handbook, 





Optional Basal Adoption in Virginia 


Manuals and by Stevens’ Drill Cards and two double-faced records that re- 
produce the tones of the instruments. 

And there’s the New School Ortho- 

GOOD TIMES STORIES 5 phonic Victrola! Movable; with locks ; 
with a shelf that lifts into a desk— 

=. < ; . with every improved necessity for school 
Unit Story Supplementary Readers use. Sensible, beautiful cabinet, and 
that clear trueness of tone possible only 
with “matched impedance.” List price 
The Lost Monkey $175. Visit your Victor dealer to see 
Good Times at Grandpa’s all the Orthophonic equipment now 


ready. Or write us. 
Good Times in the Woods 


Good Times on the Farm 








ow The Educational Department 


NEWSON & COMPANY } VICTOR TALKING CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


MACHINE CO, U.S. A. 


73 Fifth Avenue 3: New York, N. Y. 
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RICHMOND PAPER 
COMPANY 


Incorporated 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 












Wholesale Distributors 


of 


Paper Supplies 










Lily Drinking Cups 
A. P. W. Toilet Paper and Towels 
Paper Napkins — Drawing Paper 






Construction Paper—T ypewriter Paper 


Wrapping Paper—Twine, ete. 








SAMPLES AND PRICES ON REQUEST 
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Johnson Education Series 
Supervision and Teaching of Reading 


Harris-DoNoVAN-ALEX ANDER 
“Nearly five hundred pages of distilled pedagogy.” 
Supervised Study Plan of Teaching 


FRANCIS SHREVE 











“The last word needed by anyone who would do this 


worth-while thing it rth-while way.” 





The price of each boo! fl? ox $2.00 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago 














Richmond Atlanta Dal! 






























Government in Virginia 
By ROSEWELL PAGE, D. Litt. 
An account of the working of the State, County and City 
government in every detail. Approved for State Aid School 
Libraries by State Board of Education. Price $1.50. 
“Should be in every High School.”—Editorial Virginia Law 
Register. 

“Hanover County—Its History and Legends,” by the same 
author. Price $3.00—Schools $2.00. 



















Virgornsa Engraving Cos 
Photo-Engravers-Artists-Designers 
Makers o Cuts that Print: 


101 Governor ST. RICHMOND, VA 
RANDOLPH 316 















DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 
Adjustable Window Shades 


Note the Good Points of Our 


DRAPER SHADES 
Reliable 
Adjustable 
Permanent 
Efficient 
Rapid 
Sanitary 
Handy 
Artistic 
Durable 
Essential 
Serviceable 





Patented January 8, 1907 
and August 7, 1923 





Please Send Us Your Inquiries 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 
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‘THE OAKS STUDIO 


R. 6, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Stage Scenery 
for 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


VELOUR CURTAINS 
SILK CYCLORAMAS 
PAINTED SETS 


Built to Fit Your Stage 


QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP 
THE BEST 


DeVry Portable Motion Picture 
Machines for Schools 























OMEGA DUSTLESS 
CRAYONS 


piece of 


Dustless - a mark. 
Crayon E : 


tested 
for strength roth 


PS b = ne CI , s 
and ‘ ous 3 an 
| poe 
evenness f aus Omega 
a ee ~ Crayon. 


of texture. 


most exacting users. Has a consistency that makes 
it very economical. Is smooth marking and is 
easily erased. 

Ask for information or send for samples. 


Distributors 
Virginia School Supply Company 


2000 West Marshall Street 
RICHMOND, :: VIRGINIA 








Every . S Makes a | 


0 we f 
_— i, we ‘ brilliant | 


Omega is the Dustless Crayon accepted by the 











KEEPING STEP 
WITH PROGRESS 


When you stamp a letter and mark 
it “AIR MAIL,” knowing that it will 
be on the opposite side of our con- 
tinent in thirty-six hours, you realize 
that a new age is here. ( When you 
step into a school superintendent’s 
businesslike office, and find behind 
the desk an alert, capable business 
man, you realize that here is the 
headquarters of a modern institu- 
tion. This institution is training our 
citizens of tomorrow. @( When you 
visit a classroom and find children 
and teachers industriously engaged 
in working out some practical proj- 
ect, it is an evidence that education 
is keeping abreast—even ahead—of 
modern progress. (These business 
institutions require and purchase 
vast quantities of equipment. A most 
essential part of this equipment isa 
modern encyclopedia for every class- 
room. @ When you find that more 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
are being purchased than any other 
encyclopedia, it is your best evidence 
that Compton’s is the most modern 
encyclopedia published. 


COMPTON’S 
PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Produced and Sold by 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
1000 N. Dearborn Street 
Chicago 
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Tuition in Academic Departments free to Virginians. All 
expenses reduced to a minimum, Loan Funds available. 


The following departments are represented: 

I. The College.—In the College, courses are offered in 
thirty or more subjects. By virtue of the elective system, 
the undergraduates can select any one of a large number 
of liberal four-year courses, leading to a degree of Bachelor 
of Arts or (cultural) Bachelor of Science 

Business and Commerce: A four-year program is offered 
in these subjects, leading to the degree of B. S. in Com- 
merce. 

Fine Arts: Courses are offered in Art and Music; also a 
four-year course in Architecture, leading to the degree 
B. S. in Architecture. 

Additional Vocational Degrees: 
offered leading to the degrees of B. S. 
in Biology, B. S. in Medicine, etc. 

Women are admitted as candidates for the above voca- 
tional degrees on special terms. 

II. Department of Graduate Studies. — This department 
offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects 
taught in the College. The degrees offered are Master of 
Arts, Master of Science, and Doctor of Philosophy. Open 
to men and women on same terms. 

III. Department of Engineering. — Five distinct courses 
are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechani- 


Four-year courses are 
>. in Chemistry, B. S. 


cal, Electrical and Chemical Engineering and requiring for 
their completion four years each. Open to women on spe- 


cial terms. 
IV. Department of Law.—The course covers three years 


of study. 


The entrance requirements include two years of 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 


For further information concerning the admission for women, catalogue, announcements, etc., address 


THE REGISTRAR, University, Virginia 


College work. The Library facilities are excellent. Open 
to women on special terms. 

V. Department of Medicine.—The course is a four-year 
one. The University Hospital is owned and managed by 
the University; advantages are given students of this de 
partment usually enjoyed only by internes. Open to men 
and women on same terms. 

VI. Department of Education.—Courses are offered for the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Education. Graduate work 
for the Master's Degree and the degree of Doctor of Phi 
losophy. Women having credit for thirty session hours of 
academic work in a standard college admitted, providing 
they are twenty years of age. State teachers’ scholarships 
are available for men; loan funds for both men and women 

VIL The Summer Quarter.—The Summer Quarter is di- 
vided into two terms of six weeks each and courses are 
offered for College credit. Degrees conferred for summer 
work on men and women. The Master’s Degree may be 
obtained in three summer quarters. Courses are offered to 
meet entrance requirements or to absolve conditions. In 
addition to these, numerous courses are given for the pro- 
fessional training of elementary teachers, high-school prin 
cipals, high-school teachers and school administrators. 

VIII. Division of Extension.—The University of Virginia 
through its Extension Division offers the following services 
to the state: regular University courses by members of the 
faculty in communities throughout the state; special lec 
tures or short courses; assistance in the supervision and 
administration of the Virginia High School League; regular 
or special courses in Citizenship iesstien: Library Exten- 
sion; Extension publications; general information on prob- 
lems of current interest. 


















































For the Sake of Health and 
Economy Use 


Burt Drinking Cups 


They are made from extra heavy, 
snowy white, specially processed paper 
—CLEAN, FIRM, DAINTY. Burt 
Dispensers are made in two parts—a 
glistening glass dome holding 300 Burt 
cups (other glass domed dispensers 
hold but 110) and a nickel plated base 
cast in one piece of metal. They are 








easily installed, non-mechanical and 
have no parts to get out of order. 
They will last indefinitely. 
Burt Drinking Cups cost less than | 


any other open sanitary cup made. 





SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER 
5,000 Burt Cups 
1 Dispenser 
(Loaned) 


$12.50 


Printing—Stationery—Loose Leaf Books 
School and College Supplies—School Furniture 


The Baughman Stationery Company 

















RIcHMOND, VIRGINIA 





Hampton Institute 
HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 


THE COLLEGE 


1 Division of Education—four-year high-school teach 
er’s course leading to degree of Bachelor of Science; 
and two-year courses for primary, intermediate and 
upper-grade teachers. 

2 Division of Agriculture—four-year course leading to 
degree of Bachelor of Science. 

3 Division of Home Economics—four-year course lead- 
ing to degree of Bachelor of Science; and two-year 
course. 

4 Division of Business—four-year course leading to 
degree of Bachelor of Science and two-year course— 
aims to prepare men and women for business posi- 
tions or to teach business subjects. 

5 Division of Building Construction—four-year 
leading to degree of Bachelor of Science; an 
year course—aims to train skilled builders. 

6 Division of Library Science—one-year professional 
course —aims to prepare librarians for normal 
schools, colleges and branch libraries in city sys- 
tems. 

7 The Summer School—courses leading to degree of 
Bachelor of Science and State Certificates. 


THE ACADEMY 


A standard four-year accredited high school, preparing 
for college entrance. 


TRADE SCHOOL 


of twelve trades. 


| 


course 
two- 


Four-year courses in each 


JAMES E. GREGG, Principal 
Hampton Institute, Virginia 
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STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


Fredericksburg, Virginia 


Membership in American Association 
Teachers Colleges 
Poa 


Two year courses for Elementary Teachers; four 
year courses for Elementary or High School 
Teachers. Any courses a teacher needs: Academic 
College subjects—English, History, Mathematics, 
Science, Languages, Home Economics, Fine Arts, 
Music, Physical Education, Business Subjects. 
An “A” Class Standard Teachers College located 
in the “Most Historic City in America.” Degree 
of B. S. in Education. Free tuition scholarships. 
Total cost only $272.00 for session. Beautiful 
campus. New dormitory. New Swimming Pool. 
Catalog free. 


A. B. CHANDLER, JR., President 
FREDERICKSBURG, VIRGINIA 


The College of 
William and Mary 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Is supported by the State of Virginia for the 
benefit of all the people. Here one may receive 
the best possible training at the least possible 
cost. Winter and summer sessions. Regular 
courses leading to Bachelor or Master degrees, 
courses for teachers, principals, supervisors and 
superintendents leading to elementary, normal 
professional, special, collegiate or collegiate 
professional certificates, and courses for students 
preparing for law, medicine, business, engineer- 
ing, or social work. Credit for all courses can be 
counted towards a degree. Special attention given 
to certificate requirements. Write for partic 


ulars to 
The College of 
William and Mary 


WILLIAMSBURG, VA. 


H. L. BRIDGES J. A. C. CHANDLER 
Registrar President 
K. J. HOKE, Director Summer Session 

















_ Harrisonburg 
State Teachers College 


HARRISONBURG, VA. 


A standard teachers college 

Member American Association of Teachers 
Colleges 

Two year and four year curricula in ele- 
mentary teaching 

Four year curriculum for high school 
teaching 

Grants Normal Professional Diploma and 
the B. S. degree 

All students, upon graduation, ready to as- 
sume teaching positions owing to prac- 
tice teaching and other professional re- 
quirements 

College located in the beautiful Shenandoah 
Valley. Elevation 1300 ft. 

Early application advised 


Address 
SAMUEL P. DUKE, President. 


———————_— 


























ARE YOU READY TO MEET THE 
HIGHER STANDARDS FOR 
VIRGINIA TEACHERS? 


ATTEND 


RADFORD STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


OPEN THE YEAR ROUND 
OFFERS 


all recognized professional and collegiate courses 
for elementary and high school teachers, one 
and two year courses leading to Elementary and 
Normal Professional certificate. 


Four year courses lead to Bachelor of Science 
degree. Major courses in all Academic subjects, 
Home Economics, Scientific Courses, Music, Fine 
Arts. 


Modern, fireproof dormitories. 
Have your name put on mailing list for Virginia 
School Messages and all other publications. 
Address 
DR. JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL, President 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
East Radford, Va. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 





The Strayer-Upton Arithmeties 


HIS new three-book series incorporates the most valuable 
findings of modern research in the teaching of arithmetic. 


In their efficient methods, vital, attractive material, accurate 
grading, unique and successful teaching of difficult topics, well- 
grounded thoroughness and delightful mechanical “make-up” they 
are not equaled by any series in use today. 


Lower Grades Middle Grades 
Higher Grades (/n preparation) 


Their authors: GEORGE DRAYTON StRAYER; Ph. D., Professor 
of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, and Cuir- 
FoRD Brewster Upton, A. M., Professor of Mathematics, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 





~AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 




















Magnificent adventure, dramatically told 


AMERICA IN THE MAKING 


Chadsey » Weinberg » Miller 


The making of America is presented as the magnificent adven- 
ture of the rank and file of the American people, inspired by 
leaders who expressed in character and deed the ideals of 
America. The meaning of America is interpreted in its rela- 
tion to the progress of the human race. 


For seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades. 


Book I: Founding the Nation 
Book II: Growth of the Nation 


D. Cc. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 
Dallas San Francisco London 
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TRAVEL IS EDUCATIONAL 


Begin With 
A Trip To Washington 
“The Nation’s Capital” 








TEACHER AND PUPIL SHOULD CO-OPERATE 











SEE—Congress in Session, The White House, The Congressional Library, The Capitol, Smithsonian 
Institute, National Museum, The Treasury, Corcoran Art Gallery, Freer Art Gallery, Lin- 
coln Memorial, National Zoological Gardens, Bureau of Engraving and Printing, and other 
U. S. Government Buildings. 


Southern Railway System offers very attractive opportunities for All-Expense Tours, 
including hotels and sight-seeing features, to WASHINGTON, at greatly reduced rates, 
for parties of School Teachers and Students. 


Write for Full Particulars, and Free Booklet 
“WASHINGTON, THE NATION’S CAPITAL” 


W. H. TAYLOE, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Southern Railway System, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
































New Supplementary Reading for Primary Grades 











The 
STORY-A-DAY BOOK 


By Nellie A. Holt 


Illustrated in color 


List price $ .80 


The 
GOLDEN TRUMPETS 


By Blanche J. Thompson 


Illustrated in color 


List price $ .80 


COLLECTION of original or adapted narratives 
suited to the reading ability of the high first 
or low second grade. They are all new stories 

for readers. The vocabulary has been carefully 
checked against the Thorndike and Gates lists. In- 
teresting testing and silent-reading exercises are sup- 
plied. 


GROUP of fairy tales and rhymes by the com- 
piler of that charming and successful anthology 
for children, “Silver Pennies.” These stories are 
written for second and third grade reading and are 
full of humor and interest for children of this age. 
The type is large and readable, the type page open. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Johnston’s School Maps and Globes 


Showing new boundaries and new 
features the world over 


Our new Special Set of school maps in utility case be- 
ing used by most of the schools at this time. This set 
includes the following maps: 

United States Asia 

North America Africa 

South America World 

Europe Virginia 
Complete for__--$28.00. If map of Virginia is left out 
of set making a set of 7 maps, the price will be $25.00. 
New Atwood series, regional and political maps. Send 
for literature and prices. 
New American Geographers series. Literature and 
prices on request. 
Webster Knowlton Hazen European History Maps and 
Sanford Gorday American History Maps. Map catalog 
and prices mailed on request. 

No. 120, 8 inch, each 


| Virginia School Supply Co. 


No. 40, 18 inch. each Y 2000-12 W. Marshall St., Richmond, Va. P. O. Box 1177 





























The Most Complete School Furniture 
Factory in America 


We manufacture not only Pupils’ 
Desks, Teachers’ Desks and Opera 
Chairs, but also Kindergarten 
Chairs, Laboratory Furniture, Do- 
mestic Science Desks, Manual 
Training Benches, Art Tables, 
Library Furniture, and Cafeteria 
Equipment. No other factory 
does this. 











The Southern Desk Company - Hickory, N.C. 














